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SHE’S QUITE THE 
HEROINE, TRACY, 
AND, ALTHOUGH 
MEASLES GOT AWAY, 
HIS GANG IS PRETTY" 
WELL WIPED OUT_ 4 








INCIDENTALLY, THE 
DIRECTOR OF THE SERVICE 
CENTER CALLED ME. HE 











MEANWHILE, HAVING MADE HIS GETAWAY 
FROM THE TELEPHONE LINEMAN'S AERIAL 
TENT BY SLIDING DOWN ONE OF THE 
ROPES, MEASLES MAKES HIS WAY DOWN 


A NEARBY RAILROAD RIGHT OF WAY 











POOR BOY. YOU STAY. 
YOU WELCOME. I 
. FIX SOUP 








ENTERING A SECTION HANDS SHACK 
HE TELLS A LIKELY STORY 


T WAS RIDING A BOXCAR 
— I FELL OFF ABOUT 


DO N’T FEEL G 














BUNCH OF DOPES 8uUT, 
ITLL MAKE A GOOD 


HIDEOUT TILL I FIGURE 











UP—— GOT A FEW 
BURNS — CAUGHT 
A LITTLE COLD. 
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AND HER TEARS + 
FLOWED LIKE WINE— 














WILL. YOU LET ME 
STAY HERE wiTH 
YOu ? ILt PAY. | 
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i= THEY DON’T WANT 
ANY DOUGH, ITS OKAY 
BY ME. WM! WHAT, 























Ibo YoU SEE ANY MISTAKE ) OH NES, AND 

INTHESE FIGDRES 2,4 NouR SLIP 
CERTAINLY 
IS SHOWING! 









THATS A HAND- 
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You BET! I'M 


ARE YOU HONTING 
FOR VEGETABLES, 
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\E YOU CAN'T GUESS 


LADDER AND READ 
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TLE FROM PictuRe 
SWAN - DIVE OFF 


ANSWER LIPSIDE-Down 
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{ CLUTTERED ~~ SOME 
DAY I MUST WEED 


EGAD! WY TROPHY ROOMS) Ge / 
BECOMING TERRIBLY CaS 
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‘UM! THE DOORBELL ALWAYS 
RINGS WHEN MARTHES*™ 
AWAY / 















A BOWLING BALL 
SIR! Us 











HANDFUL OF THE 
RESTORER ON 
MY CHIN! 











MY SECRETARY JUST WENT TO THE BANK, AND 
HWERE 1S NO MONEN IN THE HOUSE -~BUT 




















THIS IS MY TROPHY ROOM, SIR/ HERE 
IS A FRAGMENT OF CANNON BALL 
L WAS WOUNDED IN 














BAY, THAT'S 
INTERESTING! 























ND HERE, MN FRIEND, IS A 
RING I'VE HAD FOR. YEARS. 
TAKEN FROM THE BRIDLE 
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EGAD/I'D FORGOTTEN ABOUT THIS ~~ 
THE HANDLE OF THE LANTERN MRS. 






OVER , STARTING THE 
CHICAGO FIRE / 








WHAT THE HECK DID HE 
SAY THESE THINGS 
WERE ? 






















AND REALIZE A 
NEAT SUM——~— 
NOT A BAD ; 
DAY 
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How PERFECTLY 
WONDERFUL! LET'S HURRY’ 
'M GOANA BuY A DOZEN 
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YOU SHOULDNT FEEL ‘|| WELL EACH TAKE A 
THAT WAY ABOUT GIRLS, | |DIFFERENT STREET ToDAy 
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WHAT ARE YOU pOING 
MERE ON ELM STREET? 
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AH |S TH’ STRONG SILENT 
TYPE F7- AH NEVAH SAYS 
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Yank Troops Outflank Lei 





Truman To Outline 
His Foreign Policy 
For House, Senate 


WASHINGTON, April 14— 
President Harry S. Truman will 
outline his foréign policies 
briefly at a joint session of Con- 
gress Monday at 1 PM, it was 
announced here yesterday. 

The new Commander in Chief 
will speak to the nation’s armed 
forces by radio Tuesday night. This 
speech, which will be beamed all 
over the world, was arranged, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
at the urgent request of the joint 
chiefs of staff. In the address, Mr. 
Truman is expected to pay tribute 
to Mr. Roosevelt and to urge that 
the war be carried forth vigorously 
on all fronts with victory as a 
potential memorial for his late 
chief. 

Senators, who attended an un- 
precedented luncheon with the new 
Président at the Capitol on his first 
day in office, said that Mr. Truman 
told them he is 100 percent for 
President Roosevelt’s foreign poli- 
cies. The luncheon was held in the 
offices of the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

The President, who took time out 
to shake hands with newspaper- 
men, Senate employees and pages, 
left the Capitol for the White House 
at 2:25 PM. On his way he stopped 
for a look into the Senate Cham- 
ber where he had served since 1934. 

‘I wish I didn’t have to leave 
this place,” said the new President, 
who previously had urged reporters 
to “pray for” him in the new re- 
sponsibilities he has assumed. “If 
you fellows pray, please pray for 
me. I mean that,” he said. 

The President added: “I - don’t 
know if you fellows ever had a load 
of hay or a bull fall on you, but 
last night the whole weight of the 
moon and the stars fell on me. I 
feel a tremendous responsibility.” 

In his discussions with groups of 
legislators, Mr. Truman made it 
plain, some of those at the luncheon 
said, that he hopes to reassure the 
World on foreign policy in his Con- 
gtessional address on Monday. He 
Was reported to have expressed be- 
lief that there was uneasiness in 
the world because of his predeces- 
sor's death, and he wished to make 

clear there would be no change 
in the over-all principles of this na- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Byrnes Back, Holds 
Parley With Truman 


PWASHINGTON, April 14 (UP)— 
dent Roosevelt’s former “as- 
it President,” James Byrnes, 
Who resigned as Director of War 
ilization and Reconstruction, on 
2, arrived in W: n, 
yesterday and immediately went 
the White House to confer with 
dent Truman. 
nfolitical circles here believe he 
Y have offered Truman to re- 
fume office and assist the Presi- 
fai” least in the first crucial 


Emerging from his conference 
mit Mr. Truman, Byrnes said: “I 
th talked with the President on 
it domestic and foreign affairs 
whien nich IT am familiar and on 
ful 0 y4,2ought I could be help- 

He Zim at this moment.” 
ay Said he had offered his serv- 
Reithe. 2,Ptivate citizen and had 
job nt Deen offered a government 
bility been 


"2 nor he 
a ~ pad such a 
eltical circles in Washington re- 
u at 





led B 
yrnes was the late 
vedent's companion at Yalta 
he—an expert shorthand man 


UP FRONT... 











“Say, Ivan—how far are the Americanskis from Berlin?” 











Resistance Slowing 8th; 
5th Continues To Move 





WITH THE 15TH ARMY GROUP, 
April 14—Increasing enemy resist- 
ance in the Adriatic sector slowed 
the progress of 8th Army troops 
yesterday, but limited gains were 
reported along the entire 30-mile 
front extending from Lake Comac- 
chio to the upper Santerno. Vailey 
south of Highway 9. 

Allied forces on both flanks of the 
Italian front were reaching like the 
pincers of a giant crab toward the 
dry, flat ground of the Po Valley 
beyond Argenta and for the German 
coastal guns at Punta Bianca and 
the port of La Spezia on the Li- 
gurian Sea. 

Elements of the 8th reached the 
outskirts of Imola situated on High- 
way 9 about 18 miles southeast of 
Bologna. Some units were at the 
Santerno River in the Vicinity of a 
railway north of Highway 9, while 
others moving along the highway 
were within a half mile of the river 
and approaching the town. 

Farther north, forces advancing 
along the Menate-Filo road were 
held up by strong German opposi- 
tion. Movement along Highway 16, 
the direct route to Ferrara, was held 
up all day yesterday by bitter enemy 
fighting at the Santerno River line, 


Truman Will Not Attend 
San Francisco Meeting 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP)— 
President Truman does not expect 
to attend the United Nations con- 
ference in San Francisco. 

This information was made known 
with emphasis that Truman’s ab- 
sence from the meeting Roosevelt 
had expected to address must be 
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By ED HILL 
Staff Correspondent 


but the British forced a crossing 
of the stream before sundown. 

San Bernardino was _ reported 
cleared of the enemy, but heavy 
fighting was still going on in Con- 
selice where the Germans were em- 
ploying tanks and anti-tank guns 
against the British. West and north- 
west of captured Massa Lombarda, 
Kraut infantry, supported by Tiger 
tanks, made progress difficult. 

Two miles northeast of Imola, re- 
sistance was termed “scattered and 
slight” in the official communique 
issued at the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Mark W. Clark, and 8th Army 
units were continuing the expan- 
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Berlin Outskirts 45 Miles 
Away From Americans 





SHAEF, April 14 (AP) — The battle of by-passed Leipzig— 
refugee-jammed communications hub in the heart of Germany— 
was underway today as American armor, driving well beyond the 
town, dug into the rear zone of the German Army’s eastern front. 

As the Americans burst across the Elbe to the north and 
closed up the river at points along an 85-mile are within 45 
miles of the outskirts of Berlin, there still was no indication 
that the Wehrmacht in the east had whirled about to meet the 








Moscow Mourning 
Unique FDR Tribute 


MOSCOW, April 14 (AP)—Rus- 
sia went into official mourning to- 
day for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

At dawn black-edged red flags of 
the Soviet Union were hoisted at 
the Kremlin, the building of the 
People’s Commissars, all public 
buildings, squares, apartment 
houses and even single residences. 

It was a gesture to the head of 
a — government unparalleled 
in Soviet history and revealed the 
deep affection which the Russians 
had for the Presidenf. 











Red Army Fans Out 
To North Of Vienna 


LONDON, April 14 (AP)—Russian 
troops today fought west and 
north of Vienna, which was cap- 
tured yesterday after discovery of 
a secret underground passage 
which permitted the Red Army to 
move under the German defenders 
and attack them from the rear 
without reducing the city to rubble. 

Today, strains of Strauss’ Blue 
Danube, poeee by the Soviet con- 
querors, floated over the captured 
Austrian capital. Russian field 
kitchens fed children and mothers. 

Marshal Fedor Tolbukhin’s 
forces were pushing along the 
Danube valley toward Linz and 
Munich and across southern Aus- 
tria toward Graz. They smashed 
enemy resistance and captured the 
railway station of Hagenbrunn. 
Meanwhile, Marshal Rodion Mal- 
inovsky’s forces, which had en- 
tered southern Moravia and 
captured Hodonin, threw back Ger- 
—_ counterattacks on that bas- 
tion. 

The liberation of Vienna left 
five European capitals in the grip 
of the Nazis—Berlin, Prague, Oslo, 








(Continued on page 4) 


Copenhagen and The Hague. 





Roosevelt Special Bears 
Him For The Last Time 





ABOARD PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT’S FUNERAL TRAIN EN 
ROUTE TO WASHINGTON, April 
14 (UP)—The body of President 
Roosevelt was borne slowly through 
the hushed countryside on the long 
last trip to the White House after 
the late President’s fellow infantile 
paralysis sufferers Re = ps + 
Springs, Ga., bade a ef- 
stricken final farewells en 

While the nation and the world 
mourn, family friends and official 
dignitaries will pay tribute today 
at a simple funeral in an east room 
of the white stone mansion, from 
which Mr. Roosevelt shaped 12 of 
the most fateful years of U. S. 
history. 

The body will not lie in state. 
After the fuyeral service, the party 
will leave fér the ancestral estate 
on the Hudson at Hyde Park, N. Y. 
The President will be buried at 





attributed. to tremendous duties 
thrust upon him. 





10 AM EWT (3 PM GMT) on Sun- 


day in a bowered sunbathed garden 
between the Hyde Park home and 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt library, 
one of his favorite retreats. 

The 11-coach funeral train made 
its slow trip northwards, reaching 
Atlanta, Ga., first. It was half an 
hour behind schedule. 

A military guard with fixed bay- 
onets stood at attention at the 
terminal. The city of Atlanta pre- 
sented a huge bouquet of red roses 
for Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The train left Warm Springs, the 
President’s “Second Home” at 11:13 
EWT Dany mig | and was scheduled 
to arrive in Washington at Union 
Station at 10 AM today where the 
body will be taken to the White 
House immediately. 

The President’s body,'in a cop- 
per-lined mahogany casket, was 
placed aboard the rear car of the 
train at 10:55 by a picked guard of 


menace from the west. 

An Associated Press correspon- 
dent reported from the 3rd Army 
that the 11th Armored Division had 
entered the outskirts of Bayreuth, 
where Wagner had his home and 
to which city Hitler went annually 
for the Waenerian festival. 

Lt. Gen. George S. Patton's rac- 
ing spearheads of two tank divi- 
sions were across the Mulde River, 
47 miles east of Jena, past Leipzig, 
only 12 miles from Chemnitz and 
within 90 miles of the Russians in 
the vicinity of Gorlitz. 

Another Associated Press cor- 
respondent reported that the 3rd 
Army was driving down clear roads 
as fast as the greatest aerial supply 
effort of the war could keep them 
powered. 

Although fighting was continu- 
ing at last reports in Magdeburg 
on the Elbe, the fact that Lt. Gen. 
William H. Simpson was able to 
get three 9th Army divisions up 
to the river and stab on across 
within 48 hours indicated that the 
Wehrmacht was not able to stand 
there either. 

This was the last known posi- 
tion around the front: 

Duisburg in the Ruhr had been 
taken. 

The Canadian list Army’s 49th 
British division had slashed into 
Arnhem and had cleared half of 
the city. 

In the second bridgehead over 
the IJssel farther north, Canadian 
troops gained two miles and 
reached the outskirts of Apeldoorn. 

The 2nd Canadian Infantry di- 
vision raced 15 miles north into 
the northern tip of Holland and 
to the outskirts of Groeningen, 
while on their right the Polish 1st 
Armored Division reached Wine 
mt 15 milés southwest of Eme 
en. . 

The 15th Scottish Infantry thrusé 
21 miles northeast from their Ale 
ler River crossing, pushed through 
Weyausen and Unterluss to posi- 


(Continued on page 4) 


Blast Toll Includes 
57 American Dead 


BARI, April 14—Port officials 
here today set at 57 the number of 
American servicemen killed by the 
explosion of an ammunition ship 
in the harbor on April 8th, with 
roughly half a hundred minor cas- 
ualties still under treatment for in- 
juries received in the blast. 
Approximately 100 British service 
personnel were killed and 250 in- 
jured, according to British port au- 
thorities. Italian workmen and civile 
ians suffered the highest casualties, 
with about 270 killed and nearly 
1,500 injured by the explosion of 
the bomb-laden Liberty vessel. 
Although some casualties were 
still being recovered as workmen 
continued today to clear the site 
of warehouse and dock installation 
wreckage, officials indicated that 
all Allied service personnel at first 
listed as missing have now been ac- 
counted for. 

Bulk of the American casualties 
were crewmen of the ammunition 
“~ only two of whom escaped out 
of the complement of 55. The two 
survivors were away from the ship 
at the time of the disaster. 

Cause of the explosion, which also 
set fire to three other merchant 
ships nearby, is still undetermined, 
officials said. 








(Continued on page 4) 
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Papers Which Once 
Opposed Roosevelt 
Praise Him Highly 


NEW YORE, April 14 (ANS)— 
Three of New York’s morning news- 
papers, the Times, Herald-Tribune 
and Daily News, omitted general 
display advertising from their edi- 
tions yesterday, devoting most space 
to news of President Roosevelt's 
death. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's col- 
umn, “My Day,” did not appear to- 
day. United Features syndicate said 
Mrs. Roosevelt did not submit her 
daily article. 

Editorial comment included: 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: “His- 
tory will honor this man for many 
things. It will honor him above all 
else because he had vision to see 
clearly the supreme crisis of our 
times and courage to meet that 
crisis boldly. Men will thank God 
on their knees a hundred years 
from now that Franklin Roosevelt 
was in the White House in posi- 
tion to give leadership to the 





‘thought of the American people 


and direction to the activities of 
their government in that dark hour 
when powerful and ruthless bar- 
barism threatened to overrun the 
civilization of the western world 
and to destroy centuries of prog- 
ress.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA IN- 
QUIRER: “It may be said of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he gave his life 
for his country as truly as a soldier 
who is slain on the firing line. He 
died in the path of duty. He could 
have wished for no better epitaph.” 

THE BALTIMORE SUN: “Prank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was a great man. 
Those who opposed his every act 
and every policy and those who, 
more judiciously, found in his pro- 
gram much to condemn as well as 
much to admire, can join in tribute 
to his genius with those who ac- 
cepted him without question. As a 
popular leader he ranks with the 
great presidents of our past.” 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITU- 
TION: “The news of his passing 
came as a stark, believable trag- 
edy to the nation he had led 
through a dozen of the most critical, 
action-packed years in all history. 
His untimely passing robs mankind 
of its greatest champion.” 

THE HOUSTON POST: “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sudden death is a 
national calamity, paralleling that 
of Abraham Lincoln. It leaves the 
nation reasonably assured of victory 
in war, but less sanguine as to the 
outlook for a world peace organi- 
zation.” . 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE: “His- 
tory will appraise his work. For the 
moment we can only express deep 
sorrow which all Americans feel 
at the passing of their chosen leader 
His successor, President Truman, 
inherits an immense task at a dif- 


ficult hour. He will receive the} Th 


loyal support of all of us.” 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE: “Franklin Roose- 
velt has led not the nation alone 
but much of the world along this 
noble path to peace. He has led it 
so far that it only remains for us 
to turn the crucial corner in the 
months immediately ahead. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt built well. Let us 
carry on the necessary completion 
of his last work toward permanent 
peace.” 

THE DETROIT FREE PRESS: 
“Death came to President Roose- 
velt on the eve of the nation’s 
greatest triumphs in war and on 
the morning of his magnificent 
hopes for peace on earth. Fe saw 
with clarity of vision given to few 
men the Armageddon which the 
human race was aoout to enter. He 
knew the foul conspiracy of the 
Nazis to stain the face of the earth 
until they had subjugated all man- 
kind to their will. He rose to real 
glory in his mastery of politics to 
prepare for what he knew was 
ahead. It is our belief that history 
will record this as his greatest 
achievement.” 

THE LOS ANGELES TIMES: “In 
the shock of President Roosevelt’s 
Pp . Americans on the home 
front, fighting men when they 
lose a comrade in battle, will set 
their teeth determinedly to con- 
tinue their battle mission. It is for 
us to pick up where he left off and 
continue on not only to the 
he had set in war but also for sound 
reconstruction of the nation in post- 
war years.” 


Eden Flies To U. S. 


LONDON, April 14 (Reuter’s)— 
voresn Secretary Anthony Eden 
has by plane for the United 
States to attend President Roose- 
velt’s funeral. 
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The stars in Hitler’s stolen firmament have been falling into Allied hands with increasing 
rapidity in the past year. Of all the once-captive capitals of Europe, only a few remain to be 
freed from German domination—those capitals in white boxes. Liberated capitals are in black. 





British Press Says 
Work Must Go On 


LONDON, April 14 (Reuter’s)— 
“Roosevelt’s work must go on” 
epitomizes the dominant theme of 
most British newspaper editorials 
praising the late President today. 

e Times, however, makes no 
forecast of American trends, and 
the Manchester Guardian declares 
it dangerous even to speculate on 
that subject, at the same time 
acknowledging the resilience of the 
American people. 

The Daily Mail strikes a more 
optimistic note, saying that though 
Roosevelt had many political en- 
emies in his own country, Ameri- 
cans are quick and generous peo- 
S and there are many reasons 
or believing that the Roosevelt 
spirit will be carried forward in 
American world policy. 

The Mail also suggests a Brit- 
= national memorial to Roosevelt 

re. 

The Times, in its tribute, says 
the absence of Roosevelt from the 
peace-making will be a grievous 
deprivation, for it was as peace- 
maker above all that Roosevelt 
might have consummated his fame. 
“His political hold upon his people 
seemed at a period to have weak- 
ened, but as a man of action he 
remained the embodiment of the 
national soul.” 


Escaped Convict Gives Up 
To Guard At Prison Gate 


PHILADELPHIA, April 14 (ANS) 
—James Grace, 24, one 12 con- 
victs who crawled to freedom from 
the Eastern Penitentiary through 
a 60-foot tunnel eight days ago. 
gave himself up at the prison gates 


that he wished to surrender. 
He said he had lived in a park 
within eight blocks of the prison 


his escape. 
“I began to feel I was going to 





get shot or starve,” Grace said, 
“and that is why I came back.” 





Let The Nazi Party Fight On, 


Say Weary German Civilians 





By Sgt. PETER FURST 
Stafj/ Correspondent 


BAD KISSINGEN, Franconia, April 14—It’s the Nazi party’s 
war now, the people here say, so let the Nazis fight on if they 
want to. The civilians are through and the Wehrmacht is through. 

You know they are through when you look at them. You know 
they are through when you see the soldiers come out of the woods 
to surrender even if they have a dozen ways out. You know they 
are through when you talk to the Catholic nun on the road who 
shakes her fist toward the west and says, “I could beat them 





—beat them to death with my* 


own hands.” 

A Wehrmacht youth from the 
Darmstadt area came through the 
lines today in civilian clothes. He 
had been in the army since Janu- 
ary. Since then he has fired a rifle 
just twice—on the rifle range. He’s 
had four weeks training and he 
and the rest of his outfit—the 112 
Infantry Signal Division — are 
through. 

“We've been marching, mar 
ever since Coblenz fell,” he 
“We walked through the forests at 
night, always cut off, always with- 
out food, without blankets, without 
ammunition. We ran into the SS 
sometimes and they tried to make 
us go back into the lines. The hell 


with it, we said, you fight and we’ll| of 


go home. At night we slipped away.” 

Not a single shot was fired in 
this beautiful resort and hospital 
town and the people all stayed, 
even hundreds of Wehrmacht medi- 
cal personnel. All, that-is, except 
the Nazi bosses who made off with, 
all they could pack into their limou- 
sines at the lasteminute. Some day, 
the people say, we should have a 
real field day, because we'll find 
them all collected in one spot with 
no other place to go. If you can 
believe them, the ple would like 
us to find them in one spot. 

You drive for many miles around 


guard |here without seeing a single Ameri- 
—escaped 


can. An Aussie sol 

from a prison camp—sits on a cap- 
tured German motorbike, without a 
pm bg NF igen ie 
road. Three Bri French and 





Aussie soldiers hail you on the road 
and shout, “Good luck, Yank.” And 


when you stop, they tell you they 
don’t think we should make pris- 
oners of the SS, after what they 
have done to captured Yank troops 
in the Stahlags. If there are Ger- 
man civilians around, they nod in 
agreement and tell how the SS 
terrorized them, especially in the 
last few days before the Americans 
came, because the civilians would 
not evacuate as or 
You don’t know whether or not 
to believe them—it’s easy to talk 
like an anti-Nazi_ now—but you 
hear it all over and from so many 
people that it’s difficult not to. Lib- 
erated prisoners of war of all na- 
tionalities confirm it and so do the 
few lonely Jews still left in some 
the towns. 
It’s a mystery just how even one 
or two of these people ever sur- 
vived, because there was no way to 
make a “deal”. with the Nazis—Hke 
paying so much money for so many 
months or weeks or days of safety. 
The Franciscan monk in a castle 
on the Saale River, the nun on the 
road, the farmer of whose farm the 
SS tried to make a strongpoint, the 
Wehrmacht soldiers coming out of 
the woods to surrender, the firemen 
trying to prevent the few houses in 
Aschaffenburg or Gemuenden from 
fire over and over again, 
the workers in the breweries 
and munitions fac of Bavaria 
—they all agree “we are through,” 
and they hate the Nazis more for 


every day they are contin the 
fruitless and hopeless pm ows 


which leads to nothing more than} ing 


the almost destruction of more Ger- 
man towns. 


a . 


Midwest's Tornado 
Costs Three States 
Lives Of Over 100 


OKLAHOMA CITY, April 14 
(ANS)—As reports filtered in from 
isolated areas, the toll of Thurs. 
day’s tornado in Oklahoma, ar. 
kansas and Missouri exceeded 109 
Oklahoma had 80 deaths. ; 

The most disastrous storm wag 
at the town of Antlers in the south. 
east section where 58 were known 
dead. Twenty were dead and five 
were missing in northwest Ar. 
kansas. Five were killed in Missouri, 
The Ozarks’ injured ran into hun. 
— property danfage into thous. 
ands. 


In several places heavy rains ac- 


compan the twisters tempo. 
aay bloc: highways and rail- 
roads. 


Less than half the dead at Ant. 
lers had been identified, largely be. 
eause the bodies were taken to 
nearby cities before relatives had 
time to view them. Antlers has only 
one funeral home and its two em- 
Ployees were killed in the storm, 

Many of the 600 soldiers who 
came in from Camp Maxey, Texas, 
to do medical work, aid in police 
duty and provide food from field 
kitchens were being withdrawn. The 
kitchens probably will be the ast to 
go. All utilities were working but 
were overburdened. The Red Cross 

ad set up headquarters to aid in 
rehabilitation but no definite plans 
for rebuilding have been made. 


Labor Unions Offer 
Support To Truman 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (ANS) 
—Many labor unions swung quickly 
behind President Truman today 
with official and unofficial state- 
ments pledging support to Roose- 
velt’s successor. 

AFL President Green said that 
Roosevelt was President of all the 
people and Truman would be also. 

The CIO, which supported Henry 
Wallace as first choice for Vice 
President at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention last summer, 
likewise sprang to the support of 
Truman, their second choice, in a 
pledge by CIO’s PAC Chairman 
Sidney Hillman. 

John kL. Lewis, head of United 
Mine Workers, had no immediate 
comment but his attitude toward 
Truman, the AP said, was likely 
to be more cordial than toward 
Roosevelt. Lewis and FDR fell out 
in 1938 and 1939 and thereafter 
the miners’ boss was one of the 
late President’s most bitter critics. 

The railroad brothcrhoods have 
supported 'Fruman in his Senatorial 
contests. 

The AFL, which backed him for 
the Vice Presidency from the start, 


a committee reports 
5 wer om in the war effort. 


4 MEs Shot Down; 
Pilot Receives DSC 


MAAP HEADQUARTERS, April 
14—For destroying four German 
ME-109s and coming to the rescue 
of two fellow pilots who were being 
attacked on the same mission, Capt. 





N. Y., has received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

Escorting some heavy bombers to 
Vienna on Nov. 5, 1944, Capt. Rau 
with his flight of 15th AAF Mus- 
tangs attacked eight enemy fighters 
observed while returning from the 
target area. He brought down one 
enemy plane, noticed that his flight 
leader was being attacked by three 
Jerries and went to the rescue 
shooting down his second plane. 
He chalked up the third shortly 
after. Then he went to the rescue 
of his wingman who was being at- 
tacked in which engagement 
shpt down number four 

By that time the rest of 
German formation had disappe 
inte some distant clouds, because 
they didn’t want to make the caP- 
tain’s score larger than it already 
was. 


Tanker Crash 


NEW YORK, April 14 (AP) 
Thirty-six men were lost when the 

laden n tanks, 
t Mihiel, on her maiden voy 
burst into flames after crash- 


ina’ into another vessel in an Als 





lied convoy Monday 700 miles at 
sea, 





Oscar Rau Jr. of Poughkeepsie, 

































































"And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.”’ 


--Edwin Markham 
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An American Legacy 


The late President Roosevelt was not 
only a man of political action but also 
a political thinker. On many occasions 
and in various forms, he has expressed, 
candidly and eloquently, his ideas about 
all major issues confronting modern 
society in general and the American 
nation in particular. In recent months 
he had delivered three major speeches, 
each a strong reaffirmation of his con- 
Jidence in a future of organized world 
peace which he hoped, will emerge 
from the present world chaos. The 
Jollowing are some excerpts from his 
speeches: 





The only thing we need to fear is 
fear itself ... We face the arduous 





Democracy has disappeared in several 
other great nations, not because the 
people of those nations disliked de- 
mocracy, but because they had grown 
tired of unemployment and insecurity, 
of seeing their children hungry while 





they sat helpless In the face of gov- 

ernment confusion and government 

lack of leadership 
ra 


er to preserve them 
we need ... to prove that the practical 


the first line of that defense lies in the 
protection of economic security. 





The true goal we seek is far above 
and beyond the ugly field of battle. 
When we resort to force, as now we 


Americans are not destroyers—we are 
builders . . . And in the dark hours 
of this day—and through dark days 
that may be yet to come—we will know 
that the vast majority of the members 
of the human race are on our side. 
Many of them are fighting with us. 
All of them are praying for us. For, 
in representing our case, we represent 
‘theirs as well—our hope and their hope 
for liberty under God. 





The only sure bulwark of continuing 
liberty is a government strong enough 
to protect the interests of the people, 
and a people strong enough and well 
enough informed to maintain its sov- 
ereign control over its government. 


This new year of 1945 can be the 
greatest year of achievement in human 
history. Nineteen forty-five can see 
thé final ending of the Nazi-Fascist 
reign of terror in Europe. Nineteen 
forty-five can see the closing in of 
forces of retribution about the center 
of malignant power of imperialistic 
Japan. Most important of all, 1945 can 
and must see a substantial beginning 
of organization of world peace. This 
organization must be the fulfillment of 
the promise for which men have fought 
and died in this war. It must be a 
justification of all the sacrifices that 
have been made, of all the dreadful 
misery that this world has endured. 


It will not be easy to win, this people’s 
peace. We delude ourselves if we hé- 
lieve that the surrender of the armies 
of our enemies will make the peace 
we long for. Unconditional surrender 
of the armies of our enemies is the 
first and necessary step, but the first 
step only. 











Peace can be won only by the united 
determination of free and peace-loving 
peoples who are willing to work for it, 
willing to help one another, willing 
to respect and tolerate and try to 
understand one another’s opinions and 
feelings. 





It is our purpose to help the peace- 


loving peoples of Europe to live to- 
gether as good neighbors, to 

common interests and not to 
nurse their traditional grievances 
against one another. 





No matter how well they may be 
equipped with weapons and munitions, 
their (the U. S. fighting men) magnifi- 
cent fight will have been in vain if 
this war should end in the 
of unity of the United Nations. 





We need the continuing friendship 
of our Allies in this war. Indeed, that 
need is a matter of life and death. And 


we shall need that friendship in peace.. 





In the days and years that are to 
come we shall work for a just and dur- 
able peace as today we work and fight 
for total victory in the war. 





We can and will achieve such a peace. 
We shall strive for perfection. We shall 
not achieve it immediately, but we 
shall strive. We may make mistakes— 
but they must never be mistakes which 
result from faintness of heart or aban- 
donment of moral principles. 





Today in this year of war 1945 we 
shall have learned lessons—at a fearful 
cost—and we shall profit by them. We 
have learned to be citizens of the world, 
members of the human community. 
We have learned the simple truth, as 
Emerson said, that ‘the only way to 
have a friend is to be one.’ 





We can gain no lasting peace if we 
approach it with suspicion and mis- 
trust—and with fear. We can gain it 
only if we proceed with the understand- 
ing and confidence and courage which 
flow from conviction. 





The Almighty God has blessed our 
land in many ways. He has given our 
people stout hearts and strong arms 
wherewith to strike mighty blows for 
freedom. He has given to our country 
a faith which has become the hope of 
all peoples in an anguished world. 





I saw Savastopol and Yalta and know 
that there is not enough room on earth 
for both German militarism and Chris- 
tian decency. 





Unconditional surrender does not 
mean destruction or enslavement of the 
German people. It means temporary 
control of Germany by Britain, Russia, 
France and the United States. It means 
the end of Nazism and of the Nazi party 
and all of its barbaric laws and insti- 
tutions. It means for the Nazi war 
criminals punishment speedy and just, 
complete disarmament and destruction 
of militarism and military equipment. 





By compelling reparations in kind, 
in plants, machinery, rolling stock and 
raw materials, we shall avoid the mis- 
takes made after the last war of de- 


manding reparations in th 





© form 


money W. ¥ could never p.9 





tar ern asthe Sees fa 
as essential as defeat of Germay, 





Never before have the major 
been more closely united, not _ 
war aims but in peace aims, ang . 
are determined to continue uniteg 
each other and all peace-loving Dati 





This time we shall not make the my. 
take of waiting until the eng Of the 
war to build up the machinery of 
This time as we fight together to gy 
the war over as quickly as possible y, 
must work together to keep it trom 
happening again. 


The structure of world peace canng 
be the work of one man or one pary 
or one nation. It cannot be an 
can peace or a British, Russian, 
or Chinese peace. It cannot be a 
of large nations—or small nations. 
must be a peace which rests on the eo. 
operative efforts of the whole world, 








Responsibility for political conditioy 
thousands of miles overseas can 1 
jones be avoided by this great nation 
The United States exerts vast influeng 
in the cause of peace throughout thy 
world. It will continue to exert thy 
influence only if we are willing to co. 
tinue to share responsibility for 
ing peace. It would be our tragic loy 
if we were to shirk that responsibility, 





— 




















The Dobson family seems to be after 
the Germans on the home front as well 
as overseas. Last week, it was Maj. 
Jack Dobson, escaped from a German 
prison camp and returned to Italy via 
Russia, who told AP correspondent No- 
land Nargaard the grim, long-mysteri- 
ous story of what happened to the 
Rangers at Cisterna. This week, it was 
Maj. Dobson’s father, Frank Dobson, 
former Maryland grid coach and now 
in charge of personnel at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co., who tangled 
with the Nazis. The major’s pop, hav- 
ing just heard about his son’s exciting 
escape, went out and captured himself 
three Nazis—right in Maryland. They 
were escaped PWs and ex-coach Dob- 
‘ gon nabbed them by poking his finger 
in his pocket and faking he had a gun. 
oe puts the Dobsons two up on Herr 

er. 


They'd like to be called “Pvt. Anony- 
mous and 14 Incognitos,” the 15 GIs 
who title their letter, “ARE THESE 
TRIPS NECESSARY?” Someone is miss- 
ing the boat in the current drive for 
conserving trucks, tires and gas, ac- 
cording to the 15. 

“Recently we were required to see a 
film on VD. With a perfectly good 
theater on the post, the entire squad- 


PAGE TWO 


ron was transported in six-by-sixes to 
group headquarters to view the film. 
This necessitated about a dozen ve- 
hicles for a ten-mile trip. Seven other 
squadrons in the group were also 
obliged to make the trip involving num- 
erous vehicles over varying distances. 
The entire task could have been con- 
summated by one jeep transporting the 
film to the various outfits, to be shown 
at the regular shows on the off days. 
One thing to be grateful for is that 
these guys are back here where work 
involves only waste of material and 
not lives.” 


T-5 Jerry Forbes, observing that 
there probably isn’t enough room in the 
daily Stars and Stripes to give as much 
publicity to theater entertainment as 





it undoubtedly deserves, suggests we 
include a column in the Sunday edi- 
tion, informing soldiers what USO 
shows, top films, etc., are curfently 
playing the Italy circuit, and that we 
give the dates these shows.are slated 
for the forward areas. He suggests 
such a column could replace the 
present Radio-Stage-Screen column. 


_ “It is my opinion,” Forbes writes, 


“that the fellows would rather read 
about something that’s over here than 
about movie gossip and stage reviews 
of shows they can’t attend.” 


An Air Force corporal who wants his 
name withheld brings up a problem 
which we have heard talked about in 
other than Air Force outfits. It’s this: 
If a small number of fellows in your 
outfit contract a venereal disease in a 
town near your base, does it make 
sense to put the town off-limits to the 
whole outfit? The corporal says all or 
most of the women involved were im- 
mediately committed to an institution, 
but the order still holds. 

“It is incongruous and fantastic,” 
says the corporal, “to see many other 
units continue to enjoy the town’s fa- 
cilities while we alone are denied en- 
trance ... It has only resulted in forc- 
ing the men to seek their pleasure in 
small, dirty, out-of-the-way and un- 
policed hamlets . . . It smacks of order- 
ing small children away from a few 
deadly snakes and then permitting 
them to mingle freely with the un- 
familiar variety.” 

The corporal thinks that “such dis- 
criminatory action should be outlawed 
alongside the abolished regulation that 
required a man to be broken in rank 
and penalized for the misfortune of 
acquiring a venereal disease.” 


Pfc. Aaron Horn has an idea for the 
American delegates to take to the San 
Francisco conference, and it looks 
pretty good to us, in principle anyway. 
Pfc. Horn wants the U. S. Government 
to sponsor and the new organization 
to adopt a “World Day,” which would 
be the occasion for the organization 
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THE COVER adelphia 
A portrait of our late Com- oh» 
mander in Chief and President, tog 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, by ara 
artist Mark Kellem. The quota- un the 
tion is from American poet Ed- aed 
win Markham’s “Lincoln, The leoument 
Man of the People.” property 
Even as 
ome to ; 

personal 

to issue a report to the world on iis specified 
findings of the year. hey com 
“Just as a corporation, for instance" HBBtates an 
writes Pfc. Horn, “would make a iin times c 


port to the stockholders . . . Every mei Two of 
ber nation will bring this report to M#HMMof our , 


attention of its people, employing President: 
its facilities of communications. on—cams 
vital report will be heard, read On a scal 
discussed by the man in Brooklyn, t# any ¢ 
man in Moscow, and the woman i @i@under the 
Berlin on ‘World Day.’” It’ll be somby the re 
time before Berlin has anything to @#MMor peace. 
with a new world security league, #iunder the 
think, but an annual “Report to i 
World” sounds like an idea worth HERE 
ing around. scope 
Four Merchant Marine officers a A 
quite put out about being denied a nene 
mittance to a USO show in a pee > the 
ranean port recently on the gr increase. | 
that there was insufficient space. Btates ha’ 
mariners say that Italian PWs, No t this. 
wegians and British soldiers were eter nat 
lowed. They’re used to “this sort peace—wh 
treatment,” writes the quartet, mos MEE 28S. Wo 
think it is “time that public relat Nations sc 
officers in the Armed Forces unde nO Of w 
the task of educating service persia esident, 
to the vital fact that without a “4 he leader 
would neither fight, eat. be cl0 Exceedi 
receive mail or packages or. in gene prt requil 
carry on their duties overseas. u sk, is 
The mariners, Lt. Cmdr. Thomas the enc 
Dalton, Lt. (jg) Robert L. Simpsoh gM face th 
(jg) Louis J. Boeri and Ensign Wa The int 
R. Carlson Jr., deny that men wer d the ¢ 
Merchant Marine make “vast poe *sponsibi) 
money. “Men in the merchant S¢ ‘hil ey Well 
they say, “will soon be making 7 (emt of th: 
men of their equivalent rank at a mmarily 
Armed Forces.” And they don’t Rights hanging | 
benefits under the GI Bill of 
either. PRIL 15 
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As America has come of age, the burden that has fallen upon the occupant of the White House has become increasingly heavy. 





Toughest Job In The World 


The Demands Of The Presidency 
Have Grown As Nation Matured 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 
HE TRAGIC death of Franklin D. 


Roosevelt has underscored omce 
more the tremendous physical and 


mental strain attached to the posi-- 


tion of President of the United States, 
post which has come to be ‘known as 
probably the toughest job in the world. 

The Presidency has long since out- 
grown its position as conceived at Phil- 
adelphia in 1787 by the 55 delegates 
of the original colonies clustered along 
the eastern seaboard of America. No 
longer is the President exclusively the 
executive head of one nation any more 

an the Constitution of the United 
Btates—one of the most monumental 
documents of all time—is still the sole 
Property of that nation. 

Even as the peoples of the world have 
ome to accept in their own way the 
personal rights of an individual as 

pecified in that Constitution, so have 
Khey come also to look to the United 
Biates and its President for leadership 

n times of stress. 

Two of the last five executive heads 
of our government—the late great 
Presidents Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 

on—came to wield worldwide influence 
na scale seldom if ever approached 
yy any other person. Both labored 
inder the burden of tasks made heavier 
by the realities of war and the plans 
yor peace. Both were broken physically 
Mander the strain. 


HERE IS no indication that the 
" scope of the job facing President 
Harry S. Truman or those who will 
ceed him in the years to come will 
crease to any measurable extent. 
0 the contrary, it probably will 
eicrease. For the people of the United 
Slates have expressed their conviction 
lat this country must cooperate with 
other nations in the maintenance of 
pace—when peace does come—even as 
h has worked with the other United 
ations so Successfully in the prosecu- 
wn of war. In all those things, the 

tsident will be expected t¢ be among 
ie leaders. 

Exceeding, perhaps, the physical ef- 
rt required of the President for this 
kis the sobering knowledge that 

_ end of four years he is obliged 

ghee judgment of the people. 

the we'Pretation of the sincerity 

1, thoroughness with which the 
ma sibilities have been discharged 
tuck = determine whether the pro- 

oe that four years will be scrapped 
~~. rily or assimilated into the ever- 

Sing pattern of America’s national 
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life. It may be significant that the 
only living ex-President, Herbert C. 
Hoover, faced the strain of such a re- 
election campaign only once and at 
that time was relieved by the people 
of his arduous office. He was defeated 
by Mr. Roosevelt who subsequently went 
back to the people for their judgment 
on three different occasions. Each time 
the people returned him to a job which 
was taking an ever increasing toll of 
his health. 

As one of the country’s leading politi- 
cal commentators wrote at the time of 
the re-election of President Roosevelt 
for his fourth term: “When we elect 
a President, we are, in effect, assigning 
him to a seven-day week, with days 
that often end at midnight or later.” 


HARLES A. Beard, noted American 

historian, declares in his book, 
The Republic, that what the President 
is “depends in part, in large part, upon 
his personality—his qualities of mind, 
his psychological propensities. He is not 
omnipotent. His power is limited. What 
he is or can get away with often de- 
pends upon his capacity to judge the 
limits of his own power. That involves 
insight, knowledge and a sense of the 
possible.” 

With this explanation of the potential 
power of a President, it is easily under- 
standable why a strong-minded man 
in the President’s chair will take more 
responsibility. And, in return, the job 
will demand more from him in time, 
energy and strength. 

The procedure followed by Calvin 
Coolidge was once described by Luther 
Huston in The New York Times as the 
county commissioner method. Coolidge 
supervised and checked up, but let 
things run themselves as much as pos- 
sible. Herbert C. Hoover used the 
method of big business. He was the 
executive type—giving orders to people 
who would take them and carry them 
out. 

President Roosevelt’s methods, how- 
ever, more closely resembled those of a 
newspaper editor, Mr. Huston said. The 
President kept ‘n touch with everything. 
He sent out his reporter investigators. 
He talked with people who had the facts 
on a situation. When he assembled his 
reports he personally decided what or 
what not to do. 

Perhaps no other American President 


gave so unstintingly of his time and 
energy as did Mr. Roosevelt, whether 
it involved a matter of domestic policy, 
the alleviation of human suffering or 
the traveling of thousands of miles to 
confer with other world leaders. The 
demands upon this 63-year-old man— 
the most recent of which was the 
14,000-mile trip to and from the Crimea 
Conference—were great. Yet his concep- 
tion of duty demanded that these things 
be done, despite the personal cost. 


HE BRIEF vacations that he took 

in recent years—fishing trips 
aboard a cruiser, weekends at his Hud- 
son River estate at Hyde Park, a few 
days at the “Little White House” at 
Warm Springs, Ga., where he died— 
were, more often than not, taken at 


President Roosevelt at his desk. 


the insistence of his physicians and 
confidants who understood the peri- 
lous strain to which he was subjected. 

Even in those last few days at Warm 
Springs he expressly forbade that the 


seriousness of his condition be made. 


known lest the development of plans he 


believed essential for the betterment of 
the nation and the world be prejudiced. 


HE GLAMOR attached to the Presi- 

dency is great. Few if any have 
found it possible to refuse the honor 
if it lay within reach. Few men have 
failed to seek the office a second time. 
Virtually no man has gone into the 
White House and come out four or 
eight years later without the signs of 
strain showing visibly on his face. 

When the delegates at Philadelphia 
drafted the Constitution they carefully 
prescribed the duties of the President. 
But they could not be expected to fore- 
see all the complexities that would de- 
Me within the next century and one- 

alf. 

The President of the United States 
is both executive and administrative 
head of the Government. He is called 
upon, for example, to undertake duties 
and responsibilities that in other coun- 
tries are divided. In Britain, for ex- 
ample, the King is the head of the 
State, the Prime Minister the head of 
the Government. In the United States 
the President is both at one and the 
same time, and yet he has only one 
man’s strength. In America a President 
must not only deal with Congress, but 
he must appear at many official and 
even social functions. He must report 
not only to Congress but to the people. 


ITH THE emergence of the United 

States as a world power, the Pres- 
ident has been required to devote more 
and more of his time to the conduct of 
foreign affairs, for which he is solely 
responsible. The war has posed addi- 
tional responsibilities and Congress has 
delegated to him additional emergency 
power; it is he who is held to account 
for how the war is going. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s preoccupation with military stra- 
tegy was forced upon }.im in his ca- 
pacity as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the nation. 

Along with all these things the Presi- 
dent is a man as well as a public figure. 
He has his personal problems, which 
too often may become involved with 
affairs of state. He lives and moves in 
the focus of g glaring spotlight. He has 
little more 7# sonal privacy. Every word 
that he speaks is subjected to varying 
interpretations, according to the will 
or whim of the listener. Every step he 
takes, every decision he makes, is ana- 

and pondered over by millions of 
people. Even his pet dog becomes news, 
and at times may become the subject 
matter of acid columns. 

The American people are not mean- 

(Please turn to page twelve) 
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The weary infantrymen fell asleep immediately, but Olivia stayed awake for some time. 


Tales Of The Apennines 


The Story-Teller Came Into His Own During ~ 
Tkose Long, Cold Months In The Mountains 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Writer 
ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 


[* HOOVERVILLE huts and shat- 
tered Italian buildings, around thou- 
gands of glowing, crudely-constructed 
etoves, front-area men sweated _ut six 
months of long, cold Apennine nights. 
Some wrote letters by the light of flick- 
ering candles, others read or retired to 
@ corner and cuddled up with warm 
memories. But for most, the period of 
hibernation was an opportunity to swap 
tales. And, as in ancient days, once 
again the stor;-teller came into his 
own. 

Based originally on fact, suckled on 
cognac anc vino, mellowed by the 
teller’s nat.ve humor, spiced »y the 
banter of his comrades, here are three 
of those Apennine tales told by men of 
the 5th and 3th Armies: 





Company F found Olivia in bed 
when they barged ‘ito the big, 
almost undamaged house with the nu- 
merals 22 in blue and. white tile over 
the door. She was alone and somewhat 
frightened at the roomful of tired, 
gaunt men whose faces she could see 
only dimly when they lighted matches 
in the darkness. 

They asked her who she was, and she 
said Olivia. They asked if, this was the 
house in which she lived, and she said 
it was. They asked where were the 
other people in the house, and she said 
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they had gone up into the caves before 
the town was attacked. 

All this bedroom conversation seemed 
rather pointless and the men of F Com- 
pany, who had just gone into reserve, 
were dead-tired. The other rooms were 
already filling up with men so with an 
amazing degree of embarrassment they 
asked the girl if they could lay their 
blankets on the floor around her bed. 
With no embarrassment at all, she said 
go right ahead. 

So tired were the men that not even 
the nearness of a pretty girl disturbed 
them for long. But Olivia, so the story 
goes, lay awake for some hours. 

Such was the beginning of this Snow 
White-and-her-100-Infantrymen _ set- 
up. Olivia was not like other Italian 
girls in the liberated villages of the 
Apennines. She did not do their laun- 
dry; she got other women to do it. She 
did not beg for food, but when it was 
offered to her in a messkit she gladly 
accepted. She brought them wine and 
everybody grew mellow. She threw them 
a dance, with an Italian three-piece 
band (accordion, violin and beat-up 
drum) playing “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” as their only “American jazz” 
number until the rose withered and 
died. 

That night practically all of F Com- 
pany slept on the floor in Olivia’s room. 

For two more days and nights Olivia 
played Snow White and the GIs were 
her obedient dwarfs. Then the outfit 
moved back into the line, and into the 
big house moved regimental headquar- 
ters. For security reasons they felt it 
necessary to do without Olivia. But 
not only did Olivia refuse to budge, she 
wanted to evict regimental headquar- 
ters, shrieking that the house belonged 
to F Company and no one else. 

When words failed and the ruffled 
regimental executive officer prepared to 
use gentle force, Olivia staged a lay- 
down strike. She marched upstairs and 
went to bed. 

Regimental headquarters found that 
“operational necessity” made it con- 
venient to move on forward the follow- 
ing morning. 

Company F never did come back to 
Olivia’s big house, at least not collec- 
tively. And so it is empty today, and 


if you go to Mongidora and look for 
number 22 you may see Olivia, althe<h 
it is doubtful if she is still in bed. 





damping Frog 


HE IDEA of holding a frog jumping 

contest was unavoidable. At dusk 
you could hear the horny creatures 
come flip-flopping out of the marshes 
north of Ravenna on the Adriatic coast. 
From then until dawn the croaking 
drowned out all thoughts of sleep, and 
what was more important to the out- 
post men, the croaking made it impos- 
sible to hear approaching enemy 
patrols. 

Mark Twain’s story of the jumping 
frog of Calaveras County became the 
Marquis of Queensbury for the sport, 
and soon the frog derby was a daily 
event with men of the British 8th Army 
in this sector, interrupted only by one 
troublesome German machine gun 
which sometimes caused the spectators 
to scatter just as a frog was about to 
jump. 

This was especially trying on the 
frogs, for contrary to popular opinion, 
neither the Comacchio frogs nor any 
other frogs are the least bit interested 
in jumping, whether professionally or 
for amateur prizes. Indeed, it was found 
that most of them “froze” in the start- 
ing circle and refused to leap without 
a definite incentive. Tickling the frog’s 
bellv was found to be the most humane 
but least successful method. A hotfoot 
micht get him into the air, and so 
micht a pinck in the behind. An elec- 
trie shock often produced results. 

It was the Royal Engineers, quite 
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naturally, who arrived with , 
guarded candidate guaranteey 
ped Bigs cod every time. This 
ju en was aptly n 
Secret.” 7 “me 
On the day of his unveiling, the 
German machine gun got a long ey 
directly into the area. The : 
to be called off until the next day hadi 
When “Most Secret” did strut Out 
his camouflaged stall, the Spectatr 
roared. He was so trussed up with 
and batteries and explosive charges 
no one believed he would be abie , 
jump outside his own shadow. By: » 
engineers kept a stiff upper switch ». 
at the appointed signal they thre, 
on. . 
There was a flash of blue flame 
terrifying croak, and a green mags y, 
zooming through the air. “Most Sen. 


tobe 


Lug 








far su the present world’ . 
frog jump of 16 feet, 8 inches: ry- * 
he was seen to alight across the Sen) s 


River and in German territory. py 
apparently something went wrong, f D 
when “Most Secret” landed there’, sith . 
another great explosion and he p phe 
made the return jump. ae Infan 

However, it was decided that yj the Tt 
Secret” would be engraved on the yi, Anzio. : 
ner’s cup, with an asterisk notatis 
“Killed in action while performing 
heroic deed.” You see, since that és 
there’s been no further trouble fr, 
the German machine gun. 





Hes re del Lago 





HIS GIANT beast, with sharp tus 
and stiff bristles, actually lived ERY 
at the Tower of the Lake but in 
nearby forest of umbrella pines. Th f 
forest is just inland from the Liguria tI y 























coast and just south of Viareggio. area at 
If you go there today, you will fing {cers of 
that the natives still speak of the be on o 
of Torre del Lago with awesome fright their co 
and many think he continues to rou vited the 
the forest, rooting up small umbrel sald that 
pines and anti-personnel mines plant of the m 
by the Germans in an effort to dest he had q 
him—and maybe some Americans T asked ¥ 
well. = he | 
When American patrols first reach =? 
Torre del Lago they were warned the wi 
the natives: remain out of the umbrel Howeve 
pine forest if you wish to stay healtlj could ha 
This only served to excite the regimé bloody, h: 
tal commander who immediately 0 or with mr 
dered a combat patrol to go into! business 
woods and root out the big boar. a3 he wa: 


A war photographer happened a 
and asked the patrol to pose 
spears. That would make a good 
shot — pig-stabbing was always # 
with spears, he laughed. And every” 


laughed back. But when the pi get rig 
started into the forest, they were ve throu 
ing BARs and bazookas and tom In ans\ 
guns and Mis and carbines and ét mitted he 
hand grenades, because who could any tim 
what this boar of Torre del Lago ™ @ didn’t 
turn out to be. ys be 

But it did turn out to, be just a Dott wait ue 
the biggest, fiercest, smelliest and" . ~y 


red-eyed swine that the patrol’s fam 
boy from Iowa had ever seen. Whe? 


boar saw the Americans he chat N TH 
and but for two quick rounds fro" Gas the : 
bazooka the story might end right agg | A | an 
In the boar’s den the patrol f0 th. “By 
rusty Heinie helmet, a monicle iu Ing like 
torn, chewed, be-tusked copy ° guess H 
88 He | 
Kampf. out. That’s 
When the patrol reported its ™ OW Wwe ; 


accomplished, each was given 8? } 
Leaf Cluster to add to his Good 
ribbon. The next day the Me 
@eclared the Torre del Lago 0 oo 
and nailed a “No Hunting” sig? %, 
forest of umbrella pines. It hanes 
today. 
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There are many other Apennine! .” He y 
but the winter ts over and the Ment, and 
the 5th and 8th Armies have ™ , Datth 
time for repeating them. auad “hac 
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Battlefield — 
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Religion 
A Veteran Infantry Chaplain 
Jots Down His Observations 


By Chaplin KENNETH L. AMES 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


(Chaplain Ames has served with the 
Division jor 40 months. He came 
seas three years ago with the 168th 
Infantry Regiment and was with the 
men through the landings at Algiers, 
Tunisian campaign, Cassino and 
Anzio. He was transferred to the Medics 
in January of this year.) 


[? IS at the request of The Stars and 
Stripes that I have attempted to 
write briefly upon my views of the 
goldier’s battle religion and matters 
relative to it. I say “briefly” advisedly, 
because each of the four major points 
[have touched upon could be written 
into a lengthy thesis and still leave 
much to be said. 

No doubt there are many who will 
disagree with me, and of course that 
is their privilege. However, the opin- 
fons expressed herein have not been 
hastily drawn, but have been the result 
of a considerable period of experience 
and observation. It should be recognized 
that this is not a sermon on what ought 
to be, but rather an appraisal of the 
writer’s observations. 

The religion of the front-line soldier 
fs a rather hard thing to define ex- 
actly, and has as many variations as 
the individualities of the soldiers them- 
selves. A few examples may serve to 
show how divergent these variations 
are. 


ERY EARLY in the Tunisian cam- 
paign, my battalion was stationed 
near the Tunisian-Algerian border 
guarding an airport. It so happened 
that I was the only chaplain in that 
area at the time, so the men and of- 
ficers of all nearby units were invited to 
attend our services. I dropped in at the 
CP of a company of engineers and met 
their CO, a young lieutenant, and in- 
vited them to come over to services. He 
sald that he would be glad to have any 
of the men attend who wished to, but 
he had quit attending services. Curious, 
I asked why. He explained that in civil 
life he had been a church member, 
taught a Sunday School class, and in 
— had been an active participant 
the work of the church. 

However, he couldn’t see how God 
could have a part in anything so 
bloody, hateful, and murderous as war, 
or with men who were engaged in war’s 
business. He was convinced that as long 
u he was engaged in the war, he was 
completely out of touch with God, and 
i was useless for him to try to ap- 
proach God in worship or prayer. He 
finished by saying, “If I live through 
the war, when it is over then I will try 
f get right with God, but if I don’t 
live through it, then I’m lost.” 

In answer to my question, he ad- 
mitted he had not yet been under fire. 
aay times since, I have wondered if 
b didn’t change his mind when the 

lets began to whistle around him, 
and decide that maybe he’d better not 
until the end of the war before 
tying to establish contact with God. 


Or THE OTHER hand, there was 
ti the rather unorthodox exclama- 
oy of an officer who had just gotten 
eee tight spot by the skin of his 
ih By God, Chaplain, I was pray- 
he an S. O. B, up there, and I 
= Tne, heard me because He got us 
= at's the only way I can explain 
ore Wwe got out.” It was hardly a 
ayer-~meeting testimonial, but he cer- 

inly meant it 
*n there was a sergeant, whose 
sat and faith in God can only be de- 
ms th as complete and absolute. His 
Peervat faith that believed without 
a lon in “all things work to- 
* for good for them that love 
ment © was an oldtimer in the regi- 
a ae had gone through battle 
4 attle. He would tell me about 
~ particularly narrow escapes his 
7 — or about some especially 
rage of artillery or mortars 
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only always he 
would wind up his story with, “God 
was good to us, Chaplain.” 

Then the sergeant was hit. I found 
him in an evacuation hospital, one leg 
gone above the knee. I wondered if he 
would now be bitter and resentful, feel- 
ing that his faith had been in vain and 
God had “let him down.” But my fears 
were unfounded. “One leg is alright, 
Chaplain, and the doctors were able 
to save an awful nice stump of the 
other. God has been good to me.” 

My last word from him came from 
a hospital in the States only a short 
time ago. He said in part, “All in all 
I’m very lucky, God pulled me out of 
it with the loss of one leg . . . I’m feel- 
ing fine and may go to school soon on 
an advanced course of architectural 
drawing ...I walk without a cane now 
except in bad weather.” 

You may call the sergeant an in- 
curable Pollyanna, refusing to look at 
things realistically, but from my long 
acquaintance with him I disagree. He 
felt that with the power of God help- 
ing him, he could win through no mat- 
ter how tough things were, and up to 
the moment he has done a mighty good 
job of proving it. 


HESE three examples give a good 

idea of the wide differences in at- 

titude and thought on the part of sol- 
diers. 

And there are some, of course, who 
because of one circumstance or an- 
other—the death of a brother or a 
buddy— have come to feel that there 
is just no “percentage” in a faith or 
trust in God, and are trying with vary- 
ing success or failure to get along with- 
out even a “speaking acquaintance” 
with Him. It is my belief that these are 
few, at least among combat soldiers. 
There are more for whom that same ex- 
perience has meant a deepening aware- 
ness of their own dependence upon God. 

It is difficult to try to sum up the 
essence of a soldier’s “battle faith,” but 
fundamentally, it would seem to be a 


"Many times | wondered if he didn’t 
change his mind.” 


call for help in those situations where 
- man, any man, must stand alone. It 
is a great comfort when a man goes 
into battle to know that on either side 
are tried and trusted friends who will 
stand by, regardless of what may come. 


Yet in spite of the dependability and © 


faithfulness of these buddies, when the 
shells begin to fall, the bullets begin 
to zip by, or the advance begins over 
an unknown minefield, évery man in- 
dividually feels the impending presence 
of death at hand. No one else can face 
it for him. Anyone who has hugged the 
ground during a mortar or artillery 
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“In the crisis, the soldier turns to God for help.” 


barrage, waiting with powder - dry 
throat and mouth, will know that aw- 
ful aloneness. The soldier turns to God 
for help. He may pray “like an S. O. B.” 
He may pray for a miracle to stop the 
barrage, or divert the shells. He may 
pray for the courage to stick it out and 
see it through. And, he turns to the 
only available “Buddy” left to him who 
will see him through regardless of the 
outcome. 

This is not to imply that the only 
time soldiers turn to God is when they 
are under fire; far from it. But in the 
crisis, even those whose religious life 
and practice have been quite meager 
turn to prayer and God when, to quote 
Abraham Lincoln, “there is no place 
else to go.” 


S TO the question of the perman- 

ence of this battle faith, I must 
frankly confess that I don’t know. We 
once had a commanding officer who 
almost invariably would greet me on 
Sunday evenings with the somewhat 
cynical question, “Well Chaplain, what 
did you have today, a rest-area crowd 
or a front-line crowd?” (Incidentally, 
the colonel was a constant attendant 
at services.) 

It is a fact that when troops go into 
a rest area, church attendance goes 
into a decline, and conversely, as soon 
as preparations begin for a return to 
combat, attendance begins to increase. 
Services held in the line when condi- 
tions are “hot” bring almost every man 
to church who can get there. One 
could be extremely cynical about that, 
I suppose, and there is no doubt that 
for some, religion may be like a good 
luck charm; tHat it doesn’t hurt to 
have along when going into combat, 
and never mind it when the danger is 
past. However, I am convinced that 
for many, if not the majority, the rise 
in attendance is due to a sincere wish 
to, shall we say, “strengthen their con- 
tact with God and check their lines.” 


GREAT DEAL has been written 

and spoken as to the war’s effect 
upon the soldier. Too much of it has 
been obvious nonsense, leading one to 
believe that the men would return from 
overseas depraved, spiritual and moral 
wrecks. 

That the men who have sefved sev- 
eral years in the Army are dliferent 
than when they came into the service 
is apparent. That there has been wide- 
spread degeneration is open to ques- 
tion. There is no doubt that there is 
a limited number of men who “couldn’t 
take it,” and who have hit the skids 
Spiritually and morally. There are also 


others who blame and will blame for 
the rest of their lives their inherent and 
long standing shortcomings on “what 
the Army, and/or long overseas service 
did to me.” 

However, the changes apparent in 
most soldiers are due primarily to two 
factors: first, most of them came in as 
quite young men, and in two or three 
years have gained a maturity that 
would have changed them greatly, 
either in civil or military life, and sec- 
ondly, under the conditions of war and 
Army life, we have been able to see 
men more as they actually are, rather 
than as they seem to be. 

It is my firm belief that much of the 
conventional or apparent morality that 
sets up a pious front in peacetime civ- 
ilian life is, to a great extent, the result 
of the pressure of social opinion and 
the economic desirability to appear re- 
spectable in the eyes of the community. 
Overseas in a foreign land, away from 
the obligation of living up to the ex- 
pectations of loved ones and friends, 
relieved of the necessity of clinging to 
respectability to hold a job or build a 
business, many men reveal themselves 
for what they are and have been within 
themselves all the time. The change 
is only apparent, not real. A man who 
would cheat on his wife over here would 
have done the same thing at home if 
the right opportunity came along. A 
man will stand or fall according to the 
adequacy of his spiritual and moral 
backbone. Abstinence from sin or in- 
dulgence, because of a lack of oppor- 
tunity or favorable circumstances, is 
not evidence of moral stamina. I find 
it difficult to accept the “easy out” 
that the moral slackness on the part 
of some men is due to a few months 
or even a few years of war and Army 
life. Most of them are simply taking 
advantage of the opportunity to be 
what, inwardly, they have always been. 
I can’t accept it, because I have seen 
too many men who have the same op- 
portunities and openings, but because 
of their stability of character and their 
conscientious religious convictions, 
have refrained from indulgences. A 
sound moral character doesn’t deterior- 
ate suddenly, any more than a sound 
tree snaps off in a sudden breeze. 

I believe that basically, the men will 
return home much the same men that 
they would have been at the end of 
the same length of time spent in civ- 
ilian life. 


HE QUESTIONS soldiers ask about 
religion are stated in a wide variety 
of ways. At first, one would think 


(Please turn to page twelve) 
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LAST WEEK... - 


At Warm Springs, Georgia, Pres- 
ident Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, 63, died suddenly of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. In 
Washington, D. C., Vice Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman was 
sworn in as the 32nd President 
of the United States. 


On The Western Front, Allied 
troops, overrunning central 
Germany, pushed to within 45 
miles of Berlin. 


On The Eastern Front, the Rus- 
sians stormed Koenigsberg, 
East Prussia capital, and com- 
pleted the capture of Vienna. 


In Italy, the 5th and 8th Armies 
went on the offensive toward 
the Po Valley, preceded by 
the most intense MAAF air 
blow since Cassino. 


In The Pacific, fighting on Oki- 
nawa was temporarily stale- 
mated. Super Forts continued 
to blast Tokyo. 


In Moscow, Soviet Russia and 
Yugoslavia signed a 25-year 
pact of alliance. 


AT HOME 


American For The Ages 


Not only the United States but all 
‘freedom-loving countries mourned 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt last week. At 
his death people over the world realized 
as they had not done while he lived 
that here was one of the greatest men 
of our time if not of all time. 

Condolences from the heads of states 
and expressions of sympathy from men 
and women in all walks of life flowed 
into the White House in an unending 
stream. For the first time in its history, 
the British House of Commons adjourned 
in deference to the chief of another na- 
tion. Americans were stopped on the 
streets of London. Paris and Rome, by 
civilians who expressed their personal 
sorrow. In most of the world’s great 
cities and in its small villages and towns 
national flags at half mast symbolized 
the universal grief. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt died when 
the ideals and hopes for which he strove 
loomed bright on the road ahead. It 
would have been fitting if he could 
have lived to see them realized. 

There were many who differed with 
him on many things. But there could 
be none to question his sincerity or to 
challenge the worth of the aims for 
) mr he fought and gave his all and 

ed. 














Truman’s Ten Days 


Harry Shippe Truman has been called 
to the Presidency of the United States 
at a moment both bright and critical in 
the nation’s history. 

Her armed forces, fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with others of the United 
Nations, stand on the threshold of final 
success in Europe. The campaign in the 
Pacific against Japan is proceeding aus- 
piciously. The military dispositions for 
victory have been made. But prepara- 
tions for peace are only in their formu- 
lative stages, and ten days from now 
the representatives of more than 40 of 
the United Nations will meet at a mo- 
mentous gathering in San Francisco to 
further plans for the assurance of per- 
manent peace for the world. 

President Truman is the seventh man 
in the nation’s history to be called from 
the Vice Presidency as Chief Executive 
because of the death of the President. 
He is the first to be called in time of war. 
None of the others, save possibly Andrew 
Johnson, who succeeded Abraham Lin- 
coln just after the close of the Civil War, 
have faced even a fraction of the prob- 
lems that confront Harry Truman. 

Doubtless the new President is quite 
aware of the urgency of the situation. 
But ten days is little time indeed in which 
to familiarize himself with the broad 
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reaches of the conversations of the late 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin and the 
Dumbarton Oaks proceedings which form 
the basis for the San Francisco discus- 
sions. 

Most Presidents have had from two 
to four months after election in which 
to prepare for their new duties. Presi- 
dent Truman can have no such period 
of grace. Fortunately he has inherited 
from President Roosevelt a closely-knit 
military organization charged with the 
prosecution of the war, a strong Cab- 
inet and a State Department which has 
completed all the preliminary details 
necessary to the San Francisco confer- 
ence. 

President Truman served the country 
well when, as a Senator, he headed the 
investigating committee which bore his 
name. As 32nd President of the United 
States he is called upon for a vastly more 
Significant service at a time of great 
cea The country will wish him 
well. 


Gift Horses, Cherry Trees 


One way to say something to America 
which the Government wants to say 
many times in the next few weeks is 
to tell the cherry tree story. Not the 
George Washington story, but the Wil- 
liam Howard Taft story, which is about 
planting cherry trees instead of cutting 
them down. 

While visiting Japan in 1907, Presi- 
dent Taft’s wife was asked by a Japanese 
reporter if she didn’t think Japan was 
beautiful. Mrs. Taft agreed, and men- 
tioned the blooming cherry trees in par- 
ticular. Soon, the Japanese equivalent of 
Congress was passing a bill, and one day, 
a boxful of young cherry trees, courtesy 
of the Emperor, arrived in the United 
States, accompanied by the smiling Am- 
bassador who said it was just a token 
of his country’s love for America. The 
plant quarantine men who opened the 
box found, however, that the innocent- 
looking cherry slips were full of beetles, 
scale and rash. Without further ado, 
the plant men burned the whole kaboodle. 
The Secretary of State was called out 
to explain matters to the insulted Am- 
bassador. 

Two years later, another box came over, 
full of 1,300 acceptable cherry trees. 
The number is now 1,299, for a misguided 
patriot hacked one down after Pearl 
Harbor. They look very lovely in Wash- 
ington th spring. 

A peace offer from Japan as soon as 
Germany is licked will look good to 
many Americans too, Washington fears. 
Some Americans will not bother to look 
for beetles, which will inevitably be there, 
if the surrender proposed is anything 
less than unconditional. 


ABC Of UNCIO 


Around the average American’s idea 
of what the San Francisco conference 
actually proposes to do or not do, there 


Chow time for ex-slave laborers . . . see “Europe” 


was, last week, almost as much fog as 
occasionally surrounds the Golden Gate 
City itself. The conference is officially 
titled, “United Nations Conference on 
International Organization,” and UNCIO 
is primarily that and no more. It is not, 
for instance, any of the following eight 
things: 

(1) A peace conference; (2) A confer- 
ence to settle postwar economic, social 
or political problems of the world; (3) 
A boundaries commission; (4) A repara- 
tions commission; (5) A drafting com- 
mittee of a new code of international 
law; (6) An AMG, or immediate non- 
military supervisor of Germany and Ja- 
pan; (7) A war criminals commission or 
court, or (8) A court of last resort on 
problems of colonies or mandates. 

UNCIO’S basic function is to agree on 
the details of a world security league 
for the postwar world, working on prin- 
ciples laid down last year at Dumbarton 


Oaks. UNCIO, therefore, is out to do” 


just half of the work which was done 
at Versailles after the last war. At Ver- 
Sailles, BOTH the terms of the peace 
and the formation of a world security 
league were taken up. When the dele- 
gates to San Francisco meet, the war 
may or may not be over in Europe; the 
peace terms or what war may or may 
not have’already been decided upon by 
the victorious governments. None of 
these four eventualities affect UNCIO. 
UNCIO’S only relation to the peace terms 
is that the security league to be set up 
at San Francisco will have the right to 
review the terms and suggest changes if 
it feels like it. 

This doesn’t mean that the Polish 
question, treatment of Germany, inter- 
national law revision, war criminals and 
the plight of India will not be discussed 
at San Francisco. But they will not be 
discussed with the intention of taking 
action on those problems at San Fran- 
cisco. They will be discussed in their 
relation to setting up the various units 
of the new league and the voting regu- 
lations in those units. The decisions to 
be made at UNCIO will be made on these 
units and these voting regulations. 
Doubtless innumerable recommendations 
will be made as to what problems the 
league should tackle once it is organized, 
but no decisions on such recommenda- 
tions are likely to be made at San 
Francisco. 


Shutting The Icebox , 


In the side of a Missouri River bluff 
near Atchison, Kan., is a big hole, an 
underground rock quarry where the Gov- 
ernment has stored war food and where 
it plans to store much more. The tem- 
perature stays at 52 degrees, making the 
cave a massive refrigerator. Or so it 
was thought until rumors began to spread 
that even powdered eggs were spoiling 
there. 

Last week, newsmen who tried to crash 
the cave found it well guarded, learned 
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EUROPE 


Thunder In The Po 


The monstrosity that once Was 
is dying. And soldiers of the 
8th Armies who landed in } 
months ago to make the first 
in the monster’s underbelly 
called upon to deliver what wey 
the final stroke. 

Mighty Allied columns froy g 
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Snarlers And Smiles 


According to the reports Y 
eyewitnesses, it would seem ™ 
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TOUTED IN SOME WASHINGTON 
quarters as the most promising leader 
to come out of the South in many years, 
Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia has 
just come through with another feat. 
The governor has long been arguing 
that the freight rates fixed for south- 
ern railroads by northern interests dis- 
criminate against the South and tend 
to limit its power to industrialize itself. 
When he decided to act, Georgia’s Arn- 
all called on the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. But instead of waiting to take 
the case through district and appeals 
courts first, he went straight to the 
Supreme Court, which proceeded to 
review the case in his favor. Hereafter, 
any state has this precedent to use if 
it wishes to take up alleged monopoly 
discrimination directly with the Su- 
preme Court. Only last month Gov- 
ernor Arnall abolished the poll tax in 
Georgia. Born 37 years ago in New- 
man, Ga., Arnall was the son of well- 
to-do parents. He entered the Legisla- 
ture at 25, became the State’s Attorney 
General at 30: and Governor at 35. He 
has reduced the state debt from 36€,- 
000,000 dollars to 6,900,000 dollars with- 
out increasing taxes and in the face 
of heavier expenditures for schools. 
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Arnall had the hoary Georgia constitu- 
tion, with its 301 amendments, 


OF ALL THE REPUBLICS in the 
world, only one has a woman for presi- 
dent. The republic is the Chuvash Au- 
tonomous Soviet Republic, a country of 
about 1,000,000 people near the Volga 
River. The woman is Zoya Andreyeva, 
a typical Chuvash woman with round 


face, high cheekbones and almond- 
shaped eycs. She has been president 
for seven years. She was born in Orau- 
shi, a village of 350 huts and the most 
illiterate in the country. Her father, 
the village doctor, spoke to her con- 
stantly as a child abvut the villagers’ 
need for education; for with literacy, 
he said, they would realize the need 
of farm tools for their rich soil, which 
they were ignoring. Andreyeva decided 
to a school teacher, stimulated 
Oraushi’s people by reading books in 
the pnblic bathhouse, where everybody 
gathered because it was the only warm 
place in town. Soon she was reading to 
a bathhouse circle, then to the whole 
village; then she was invited to the 
capital of Chuvashi and sent to Mos- 
cow to continue her education. She is 
still a teacher, as well as president of 
her country. She believes that educa- 
tion comes first, that culture and eco- 
nomic prosperity follow literacy. Her 
country, which recently celebrated its 
25th anniversary as a republic, was 98 
percent illiterate not so long ago. Now 
it has 1,030 schools, seven “normal 
schools, a teachers’ institute and an ag- 
ricultural institute. —R.R. 








for an organized upheaval and sweeping 
revolt by the exploited exiles. 


But nothing of the kind materialized. 


There seems to be not the faintest spark 
of revolt in the men and women who, 
for four or more years, were forced to 
slave for the Germans—separated from 
their homes and families. The long suf- 
fering has made them weary and indif- 
ferent. Most of them are described as 
. emotionally numb—possessed by one ar- 
dent desire and fixed idea: To go out 
of Germany; to get home. 


Their only contribution to our war 


effort, so far, has been a negative one. 
Their mass exodus out of the Reich is 
clogging the roads to a degree that often 
slows the flow of necessary military traf- 
fic. 
Thousands of them are being taken care 
of, temporarily, in special camps set up 
by Allied military authorities for dis- 
placed persons, but even more numerous 
are those who prefer the overcrowded 
highways to the comparative comfort 
and security of the improvised settle- 
ments. The wanderers on the roads dis- 
regard Army orders—partly out of their 
natural impulse to get away from places 
of misery and humiliation; partly be- 
cause the great bulk of them do not 
know they are supposed to stay where 
they are. 


In many cases they require food. 


The majority of them are men, but 


there are still many women and not a 
few children. Most travel on foot, with 
packs or suitcases slung over their shoul- 
ders. 
their belongings are piled. The more 
lucky ones among them have “requisi- 
tioned” wagons and horses, and a few 
clever “operators” have even managed 
to take over automobiles, buses and 
. trucks from their former bosses. 


Others have crude carts in which 


Those who worked on farms seem to 


be in a somewhat better physical condi- 
tion than those employed in industrial 
plants. The food on the farms was prob- 
ably much better, 
work were not so long. Nor did they 
have to live in underground burrows to 
escape Allied bombs. As for those others 
who were compelled to work in factories 
and to live in tunnels adjoining the 
plants, they look worn-out and under- 
nourished. Some just lie all day long 


and the hours of 


Smee bunks, inert and almost insen- 
e. 

According to all available reports, there 
have been very few examples of violence 
by freed workers. Their favorite form 
of revenge seems to be looting. All of 
them grab whatever pleases them from 
the Germans; but they don’t complain 
much when forced to surrender their 

ty at the American camps. On the 
other hand, Allied soldiers are not 
overly-anxious to use much force. One 
U. S. war correspondent watched a Ger- 
man farm woman, in a small Rhenish 
town, who rushed up to a group of GIs, 
excitedly explaining to them that some 
Poles had taken her cow. The Americans 
listened. There was a silence. Finally 
one of them looked down at her and 
said: “So what? You took their country, 
didn’t you?” It is not known what the 
German matron answered. 


FAR EAST 


The Big Shift 


Pushing into the bristling Jap defenses 
before Naha, capital of Okinawa, Ameri- 
can infantrymen last week were as far 
from Pearl Harbor as Berlin is from 
Juneau, Alaska. The Navy, giving out 
such comparative statistics, hoped to im- 
press Americans with a fact of ever- 
increasing proportion—the problem of 
supplying the men who were supplying 
the Emperor with dead Japs. 

General Joseph Stilwell, Army Ground 
Forces commander, used Normandy in- 
stead of Naha as a point of reference. 
Said the Pacific veteran: “We are shift- 
ing from a 3,000-mile haul across the 
Atlantic to a 7,000-mile haul across the 
Pacific.” It is going to be a big shift, 
involving the transfer of hordes of ad- 
ditional soldiers, the moving of untold 
supplies, the ceaseless shuttling of in- 
numerable freight ships, the setting up 
of scores of big bases. Here are some 
official estimates: 

In an invasion, from five to ten tons 
of cargo must be landed for every sol- 
dier who hits the beach. For a force 
of 250,000 men—such as might be needed 
for an operation the size of the Philip- 
pines landings—1,557,000 tons of supplies 
are necessary immediately and a third 
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again as much to Maintain this force in 
the field for-30 days. Landing these men 
and their equipment would require 5,000 
separate beachings by landing craft: 
Maintaining the troops for 30 days would 
require the arrival and unloading of 30 
to 35 Liberty ships and 15 tankers. In 
a typical situation calling for a base 
camp to deal with a force of only 100,- 
000 troops, 10,000 service troops are re- 
quired, hospital facilities for 10,000, de- 
pots, airfields, 75 miles of railroads, 175 
miles of roads, 1,750 feet of timber 
bridges and adequate water and gasoline 
dumps. 

A supply ship running only to Hawaii— 
a third of the way across the Pacific— 
makes a round trip in 30 to 45 days. A 
ship shuttling to Australia requires 90 
to 150 days. This means that it takes 
four to six vessels to supply one ship- 
load of material a month to one of these 
Pacific bases. In the China-Burma-In- 
dia area, one freighter takes five mouths 
to make a round trip. 

Measuring the mammoth problem in 
terms of miles instead of months, the 
mileages involved automatically run into 
the thousands instead of the hundreds 
used in Europe. As the accompanying 
map shows, there are four main supply 
lines which are now used or which may 
eventually be used in the attack on Ja- 
pan or China proper. One runs from the 
West Coast; a second from the East Coast 
via the Panama Canal; a third via the 
Mediterranean and a fourth via Alaska 
and Siberia, should Russia enter the 
war. 

It is a grimly simple ratio—with one 
war out of the way, the forces fighting 
Japan will have twice as many supply 
problems. That the U.S. has not waited 
until the virtual finish of the European 
war to prepare for this was hinted at 
by war correspondent Gordon Walker, 
returning home last week after two years 
in the Pacific. That theater, Walker 
reported, is one “gigantic springboard,” 
piling up with supplies and awaiting the 
men to use them. But the supplies now 
waiting could be only a fraction of what 
would be needed beforé the Japs quit. 


The 1,000-Yard Stare 


No group of American heroes is as 
isolated from the public mind as the 
men who live in the cramped quarters 
of a U. S. submarine in the Pacific prey- 
ing on Jap shipping right up to Tokyo's 
harbor. Their names can’t be mentioned, 
nor can their feats be described, out- 
side of a regularly issued drab listing 
of the toll they have taken in enemy 
tonnage. As far as being news went, 
‘last week was like any other week to 
these Americans. 

The only exc*ption was a short de- 
scription of the submariners on leave in 
Hawaii. It described them tunning their 
white, dehydrated skin on the beaches; 
stowing away milk, ice creem, fresh 
vegetables; sticking to their own little 
group; avoiding the iudoors while the 
sun was out, and generally acting more 
sober and quiet than other Navy men 
on rest. The submariners’ most distinc- 
tive characteristic is the “1,000-yard 
stare.” It seems to look through and far 
beyond anyone to whom the submariner 
@ talking. It makes some people nervous. 
But the submariners don’t talk to many 
people and one day they are gone as 
quietly as they came, and their ship 
slips unnoticed out of the harbor toward 
the west. 
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By Sgt. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


IRST there was tomato soup, not too 
thick but not too watery either, 
with crisp croutons. Then browned po- 
tatoes, a juicy meat patty, green beans, 
bread and butter. There was coffee 
and, for dessert, peach halves covered 
with thick, smooth, whipped cream. 
Sounds good? Well, it was nothing 
but simple Army rations. The soup 
was made from canged tomato juice, 
properly flavored with pepper and salt. 
The croutons were GI bread, cut into 
small pieces and toasted on a field 
range. The potatoes were the dehy- 
drated variety, the meat patty was 
fresh meat but QM issue, the beans 
came out of a can, the peaches did too, 
and the whipped cream had been made 
from canned milk, sugar and—believe 
it or not—C ration lemon crystals. All 
of which illustrates what comes out of 
the PBS School for Bakers and Cooks. 
It wasn’t an unusual meal, except 
that it made more, of less, than almost 
any Army mess you're likely to visit. 
And, if you’ll believe CWO Hubert M. 
Reid of San.Antonio, Texas, the school’s 
CO, there’s no reason why all GIs over- 
seas can’t eat that way all or most of 
the time. Mr. Reid, a veteran of 22 
years in the Army—the majority of 
which were spent in or around kitchens 
or bakeries—wants it known that the 
Army puts out good rations. The catch 
is that most Army cooks don’t know 
what to do with them. And that ex- 
lains the existence of the School for 
ers and Cooks. 


ECAUSE a high percentage of Army 
cooks have been auto mechanics 
or shoe salesmen or telephone repair- 
men—anything but cooks—before they 
entered the Army, a lot of them never 
acquire more than a half-hearted ap- 
preciation of the things that can be 
done with food. Even the best cut of 
meat may come out of their kitchens 
tasting like a slightly scorched ‘shoe 
pac. So everybody decided it would be 
a good idea to take cooks out of their 
outfits and show them what they had 
been doing wrong. It had been done 
in the States, so why not overseas? 
What emerged was the Bakers and 
Cooks School at Camp Marshal Lyautey, 
near Casablanca, in May, 1943. 
From Casablanca the school moved 


A lecture on the love life of a yeast cell by T-Sgt. Frank Woit of New York City, makes for better bakers. 
The current class numbers 112 cooks and bakers including one Wac. The course lasts 30 days. 
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The Big Trouble With Most Army ~ 
Cooks Lies In Their Fondness For 
Trying To Outguess The Guy Who 
Wrote The Directions On The Can 

to Oran and then, after a , the 


present school was formed last Au 
from the 7th Replacement Depot. e 
class which has just finished up is the 
ninth in Italy and the second at the 
present location. 


HOUGH originally limited to PBS 


personnel, the school now takes~ 


care of far more. The present class, 
which includes 112 cooks and bakers, 
has 32 Air Force men, three more than 


the last class. Beginning with the next 


group, 5th Army men will be enrolled 
and the Air Force will set up a school 
of its own. Since moving to its present 
location, the school also has enrolled 
one Wac in each class, and the girls 
admit that even they learn plenty 
about cooking. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, though,” Mr. 
Reid warns. “We can’t do much with 
anyone who has had no cooking expe- 
rience. In 30 days, all we can do is 
correct his errors. We can’t teach him 
the whole business of cooking.” 


E THAT as it may, graduates of the 

school go away far better cooks 
than when they came. The training is 
geared to GI kitchens, and the men are 
taught nothing they can’t use in their 
own outfits, but that’s plenty. They 
learn how to make the best use of 
everything that’s issued to them, with- 
out any additional trimmings. 

T-Sgt. Walter Woit of Brooklyn, who 
used to be a yeast sales promotion man 
and now is chief instructor for the 
school, says most Army cooks just need 
help. “You know,” he says, "what few 
of them realize is, that if only they fol- 
low the directions on the cans, they 
won’t go very far wrong. The trouble 
is that they always try to outguess the 
guy who wrote the instructions.” 

Sgt. Woit handles the lectures, six 
mornings a week. On Mondays, Tues- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays, he just 
gives straight lectures, but on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, he spices them up 
with training films and strips. They’re 
just like other training films, except 
that instead of squad tactics or aircraft 
identification, they deal with such var- 
ied matters as Care and Preparation of 
Frozen Meats, Poultry and Fish; Fly 
and Rodent Control;.Meat Cutting, and 
Conservation of Food. The film strips 
cover Use of Left-Overs, The Mobile 
Kitchen, Refrigeration in the Field, De- 
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Chow As You Like It 


hydrated Foods and other fascinating 
topics. 


EHYDRATED food is a reverent 

subject at the school. “They’re 
going to have to cook dehydrated stuff 
more than anything else,” Sgt. Woit 
explains, “so they might as well do it 
right.” Doing it right is something 
that many of the students learn for 
the first time at the school. 

“The big thing to remember,” Mr. 
Reid points out, “is that dehydrated 
food is no different than any other 
kind except that water has been taken 
out of it. Take powdered eggs. Lots 
of cooks figure they'll go the directions 
one better and make omelets with 
canned milk. So they mix the milk 
with the egg powder and cook their 
omelets, and then they never can fig- 
ure out why the omelets turn out like 
a hunk of inner tube.” 

“They don’t seem to realize,” says 
Set. Woit, “that all they have to do is 
add the right amount of water first, 
and then treat the eggs just as though 
they were fresh. If they want to use 
milk then, that’s fine, but if they don’t 
start,by adding the water, they’re just 
wasting good food.” 

But even the task of adding water 
to dehydrated foods requires a certain 
amount of skill, mixed with at least 
an equal amount of knowledge, Sgt. 
Woit explains. Some dehydrated foods 
require more time than others to put 
them into usable form. Dehydrated 
beans, for example, take longer to soak 
than dehydrated potatoes. “That's 
something you can learn through ape 
tice,” the sergeant admits, “but it’s a 
lot easier if you can learn it in a place 
like this.” 

Improvisation is a 
byword at the 
school. Students 
learn to make all 
sorts of things from 
unlikely materials. 
C ration lemon, for 
example, makes 
far more than lousy 
lemonade. In addi- 
tion to whipped 
cream it gives the 
condensed milk 
body and makes 
wonderful lemon 
pie and, when 
added to baking 
soda, give you a 
satisfactory baking 
powder. 

The bakery turns 
out only pastry. 
Mess sergeants are 
issued bread, but 
they can’t draw pies 
and cakes, so be- 
fore a student gets 
h.s diploma, he has 
learned how to 
make all sorts of 
cakys, pies, cinna- 
mon rolls, cookies, 
doughnuts, _ coffee 
cakes and crullers. 
He’also learns to 
make icings with 
granulated sugar 
because powdered 
sugar isn’t on the 
issue list, either. To 
color the icings, he 
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S-Sgt. Erich P. Strouck of Brooklyn, instructor at the PBS School for Bakers and 
whips up a devil’s food cake, CWO Hubert Reid, at right, heads the school, 
















































can use lemon powder, orange p 
or dehydrated cranberries. 
Every student has the opporty 
get practical experience at turniy 
these and other delicacies, as wa 
the staples of a meal, for every 
day he works a 24-hour shift ¢ 
in’ the school’s kitchen or baker 
in one of the kitchens which fee 
huge QM depot where the schod 
cated. Three mornings a week ly 
tends lectures. The other three} 
shift, a shift running from 
until noon. During the comply 
day course he spends six days ii 
school’s kitchen, six in the 
bakery and 18 in Depot kitchem 


LL THE cooking and baking 

by the students themselves 
Reid and his seven-man cadre jt 
a hand and see that everythin 
all right. But that doesn’t mea 
the cadre men couldn’t cook tf 
wanted to, for all of them have ¢ 
backgrounds that fitted them {a 
jobs they hold now, proof alom 
the school is unusual. 

First Sgt. Rhinehardt Plachei 
Maspeth, L. I., worked in his 
bakery before the war and came 
seas 33 months ago with a baking 
pany. T-Sgt. Robert Osterburs of 
tumwa, Iowa, the chief baking i 
tor, had a job with a midwestem 
products concern. S-Sgt. Erick & 
of Brooklyn, a bakery instruct, 
is a baker’s son. These three and 
all have been with the school al 
opened in Naples. 

The other three men on the 
are more recent arrivals. S-S¢. 
Eitser of Trenton, N. J., wasé 
packer as civilian and now# 
kitchen instructor. S-Sgt 
zini of Spring Valley, N. Y., wor 
Armour and Co. S-Sgt. Moses P. 
of Winslow, Ind., only cadreman® 
civilian experience, started coo 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison and 
years as an Army mess sergeallt 
Frazini and Minor spend thel 
touring the Depot kitchens and¢ 
ing on the students who are farm 
there. But they admit that thers 
so much they can do. 


ae ;, 
OR example,” says Mr. Reid 

F have to eae the right kinda 
for the right food. The most 
error is cooking too fast and 
But suppose a cook has several 
men to prepare meals for. If 


facilities are limited, he’s stk HiT. follo’ 


just got to turn that chow r Stettin 
hope that the men will settle 0H) be at 
ting their meals on time, ~ ed them | 
getting them cooked as We ee 22d nc 
painst&kingly as they ought meet 


an 40 nati 


But, on the whole, the ins 
Permane; 


figure that their students can 
enough practical methods to - 
coming worth while. “If ¥° 


, sed ° to, 

Wore ia teeta sand Tol Mm Sere 
structions, you'll find out, of the 
chagrin, that you can ¢ 
ao ae ak | Chagrin maf WARD 
the word, but if the next 8UY ' gilbas of ld 
ers and Cooks” man, 00, the 
pretty good cooking. 
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By A Staff Writer 


HE U. 8. delegation to the United 
Nations conference on International 
ation, which President Harry S. 
ruman has said will open as sched- 
d at San Francisco on April 25, will 
mprise a broad cross section of 
merican thought and opinion. 

Headed by Secretary of State Edward 
Stettinius Jr., the delegates will in- 
ide Democratic and Republican mem- 
ts of each House of Congress, political 
¢ thinkers holding no elective office, 





























<a 4 ; s representative of American 
Frank s 

7 wort When President Roosevelt announced 

oses P. § choice of delegates, he named Cor- 


Hull, former Secretary of State, 
“senior adviser” and said: “I... 
ay that you, as the father of the 
hited Nations, may preside over its 
% session as the one person in all 
“ot who oe Sane the most-to 
ea 
Hective Re plan for peace an 
At that time President Roosevelt 
- hed to go to San Francisco himself 
Ml to address the opening session. 
W Mr. Roosevelt is dead and it seems 


nost IY that Mr. Hull's health will per- 
ant * his attendance. Mr. Stettinius has 
Tt seamed to preside at the opening 
. ck. ; 

nod The following seven men, including 


piettinius, and one woman who 
th at the conference will carry 
» em the non-racial, non-sectar- 
and non-partisan hope that out 
 , leeting of delegates from more 


4 nations will come the assurance 
Permanent peace. 


to m 
yous STETTINIUS 
follow Secretary of State and Head 

-— of the Conference Delegation 

0 

mij Wl YARD R. STETTINIUS Jr. 44- 
buy 7 ad of tr Secretary of State and 
0, 


e U. S. delegation to the San 
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Your Conference 


These Eight Will Speak For U. S. 
At.The San Francisco Conference 


Francisco conference, is a striking. ex- 
ample of America’s habit of calling her 
outstanding civilians to important na- 
tional jobs in times of emergency. 

Prematurely white-haired, “Stet” 
Stettinius gave up his 100,000 dollar a 
year job as boss of U. S. Steel in 1940 
to come to Washington to work on the 
National Defense Council. Later he 
held jobs connected with the Office of 
Production Management and the War 
Production Board. He was the first 
Lend Lease Administrator. 

Mr. Stettinius came to the State De- 
partment as successor to Under Secre- 
tary Sumner Welles in September, 1943. 
He became Secretary last November 
when the distinguished Cordell Hull 
resigned because of ill health. 

He has toured the world for the 
government. He went to Casablanca, 
the Crimea, Moscow and most recently 
the Mexico City Conference. He pre- 
sided at the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference where the spadework was done 
~~ the coming, more important meet- 
ng. 

“I have no ambitions, no desire for a 
political career,” he told reporters re- 
cently. “The war got me to Washington. 
I saw the damned thing coming and 
knew in my heart I had never really 
done much for my country. My father 
died as a result of the last war. My 
brother, Carrington, died at 41 from 
being gassed in that war. I was too 
young to get into that one, so here 
I am.” 

Of the issues pending at San Fran- 
cisco, he has said: “There must be, 


and there will be, an organization of 
the peace-loying nations of the world. 
War must not happen again.” 


CONNALLY 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 


HAT “THERE has to be some kind 

of world organization to keep the 
peace, and we have ‘to be in it” is the 
basis of Sen. Tom Connally’s thoughts 
toward the position of the United States 
in the postwar world. 

As Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee since 1941, Sen. 
Connally (D., Texas), has taken his 
line of thought on foreign policy from 
the White House and the Department 
of State. He has wielded his authority 
to steer the Administration’s proposals 
through the Senate with the minimum 
changes required for their approval. 

There is no indication that he will 
act in any different fashion when the 
San Francisco results come before the 
Senate for ratification. Plain-speaking 
Tom Connally, with 26 years of the 
give and take of Congressional politics 
in both the House and the Senate be- 
hind him, is not the statesman that 
some of his predecessors at the head 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
were. But he is a practical man and a 
Savage debater. 

His belief that no country should be- 
come “too big for its breeches” is sym- 
bolic of his attitude toward all persons 
and things. 

In Connally, many of the interna- 
tional delegates will be getting their 
first glimpse of the traditional U. S. 
Senator, renowned for appearance and 
oratory. He wears nged_ collars, 
starched shirts and a black bow tie, 
and a broad-brimmed, black western 
hat crowns his flowing hair. He con- 
stantly puffs on a cigar. When he 





Spokesmen 








speaks it is not unusual for him to 
pound the table and to let loose a 
stream of words at his opponent. 


VANDENBERG 
Member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 


EN. ARTHUR VANDENBERG is, ine 
directly, one of the most powerful 
members of the delegation. 

Any agreement subscribed to by the 
U. S. delegates to the conference mus 
be ratified by two thirds of the Senate. 
Such approval, for reasons which have 
been the subject of considerable debate, 
was not given the Covenant of the 
League of Nations after World War IL. 


Sen. Vandenberg, a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and a leading Republican spokesman 
on foreign affairs, pledged the Senate 
last week “every effort in my power” 
to bring back from the conference a 
“treaty of salvation” that the Senate 
could accept. 

As editor of the Grand Rapids Herald, 
Vandenberg was a firm supporter of 
President Wilson during World War I, 
but after the war waged an editorial 
campaign against acceptance of the 
League. Observers have’ generally 
agreed that the stand taken by the 
Michigan Senator upon any plan de- 
veloped at San Francisco will determine 
its fate in the Senate. 

Opposing the New Deal since its in- 
ception, the big, cigar-smoking Senator 
maintained a prewar stand that 
branded him as an isolationist. His 
viewpoint changed, however, when the 
United States went to war, and he 
played a leading part in the Mackinac 
meeting of 1943 which pledged the 
Republican party to international co- 
operation. 

Shortly before the Crimea Confer- 
ence, Sen. Vandenberg, in a memorable 
Senate address, called for the per- 
manent demilitarization of Germany 


and Japan, a “hard and fast” treaty 


(Please turn to next page) 
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among the United Nations, and author- 
ity for the President to act immediately 
in the event of future aggression. 

Sixty-one years old, Senator Vanden- 
berg is serving his third term. He was 
first elected in 1928 with the largest 
plurality ever given any Michigan 
candidate. 


BLOOM 
Chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee 


T IS because of his committee chair- 
manship that Rep. Sol Bloom is one 
of the four Congressmen included in 
the San Francisco delegation. But in- 
asmuch as the House will have no leg- 
islative part in the ratification of any 
agreement developed at San Francisco, 
it is the man rather than the committee 
chairman who is of primary interest. 
Rep. Bloom once told*a political op- 
ponent: “I may have had no schooling, 
but I’ve had a great deal of education.” 
And the New York Herald Tribune, a 
staunch Republican newspaper, has 
described this Democratic Congressman 
as one of the “foremost authorities on 
foreign affairs.” 

Sol Bloom, indeed, has had a practi- 
cal education and he has made it his 
business to inquire deeply and thor- 
oughly into matters with which his 
committee is concerned. 

A representative from one of the 
wealthiest Congressional districts in the 
United States—the Riverside Drive sec- 
tion ef New York City—75-year-old 
Sol Bloom was born in Pekin, Ill, of 


Polish-Jewish immigrant parents. At - 


eight he ws working in a San Francisco 
brush factory. At 19 he was a theater 
impressario. Se became known as the 
“King of Tin Pan Alley” and he ran 
the “Little it” show at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893. 

As a real estate and construction 
magnate in New York, Sol Bloom won 
election to Congress in 1923 as a Tam- 
many candidate in a district that had 
long been Republican. He has held his 
seat since and has been chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee since 
1939. Recognized as an expert on 
George Washington and the Constitu- 
tion, he has written many pamphlets 
about the first President and authored 
“The Story of the Constitution.” He 
has been a staunch supporter of Lend 


Lease, UNRRA and the Palestine Jewish 
Homeland movement. 


EATON 
Ranking Minority Member, 
“* House Foreign Affairs Committee 


HE RANKING minority member of 
the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee (he would have been chairman if 
the Republicans had won a House ma- 
jority in the 1944 election), Rep. Charles 


' Eaton has few Congressional equals in 


his opposition to the Administration’s 
domestic policy and in his full support 
of its foreign policy. 

Dr. Eaton, an ordained clergyman, is 
an internationalist of long standing. 
He launched a one-man attack from 
the pulpit against Germany in World 
War I and described America’s failure 
to go along with President Wilson after 
the war as the “supreme calamity of 
modern ‘timés.” 

During World War I he proposed a 
plan for increasing the output of Lib- 
erty ships and was called to Washing- 
ton to head the National Service Sec- 
tion of the United States Shipping 
Board. Dr. Eaton entered politics in 
1924 when he was elected to Congress 
from the North Plainfield, N. J.,.district. 
He has held his seat since that time. 

At 77, Dr. Eaton goes to San Francisco 
as the oldest member of the U. 8S. dele- 
gation. A native of Nova Scotia, he 
is the only member of the U. S. dele- 
gation born outside the United States. 


GILDERSLEEVE 


Dean of Barnard College, 
New York City 


MERICAN women will be repre- 

sented at the conference by Miss 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, internationally 
known dean of Barnard College of New 
York City. 

Often described as an academic con- 
servative but a political liberal, Miss 
Gildersleeve has displayed an interest 
in international affairs since her ap- 
pointment as Barnard’s dean in 1910. 

She was one of the founders of the 
International Federation of University 
Women which held its first conference 
in London in 1920, and she served as 
its president for two terms. As far back 
as 1918 she emphasized that children 
must be taught that the greatness of 
a nation lies in the welfare and ideals 


of its own people and in its helpfulness 
in international affairs. 

Dean Gildersleeve insisted after the 
last war that “the peace conference 
must not adjourn without the estab- 
lishment of some ordered system of 
international government backed bv 
power enough to give authority to its 
decree.” 

She is convinced that there is no 
conflict between true internationalism 
and true patriotism. She emphasizes, 
though, that a price must be paid for 
peace. “Unless some concessions are 
made, some sacrifice of freedom of ac- 
tion, an orderly government of the 
world is impossible,” she declared in a 
recent interview. 

General reaction to the selection of 
Dean Gildersleeve as a delegate seems 
to be reflected in the comment of a 
labor leader: “Now that Miss Gilder- 
sleeve has been appointed, she seems 
the obvious choice. At any rate it is 
difficult to think of any woman who 
would have been better.” 


STASSEN 
Former Governor of Minnesota 


*"T WOULD hope that San Francisco 

might mean for the world of to- 
morrow what Constitution Hall at Phil- 
adelphia meant for the United States 
of America,” This is the hope held out 
to America and world by Cmdr. Har- 
old E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, who shares the leadership 
of liberal thought in the Republican 
party with Sen. Joseph H. Ball of that 
8 . 

Stassen, 38, goes to San Francisco 
with the full realization that develop- 
ments there may further or break one 
of the brightest political careers in the 
recent history of the country. In 1938, 
the farm-born lawyer, then 31, became 
the youngest governor in the history 
of his state. He was re-elected in 1940 
and again in 1942 even though he had 
declared his intention to resign and 
enter the Navy. ; 

A close friend of the late Wendell L. 
Willkie, Stassen has freely expressed 
his international views in the once- 
isolationist Midwest and repeatedly 
fought the “Old Guard” in the Repub- 
lican party. 

He goes to San Francisco not only 
as the youngest member of the U. 8. 
delegation but also as the only one 
who has seen service in World War II. 
He once was rescued from a small boat 
in the Pacific by a submarine chaser 


_ axe to grind. 
























































an undisclosed 
= but details of the (oa 


have not been ased Rast 
Department. Since tan ay the 
served on the staff of Adm 


H. Halsey Jr., 
Srd Fleet. Mer of tg 


tion, that 
be effective in the it 
to accomplish.” wastes 


DULLES 


"sen tea one. oo 
or’ won the of 
tion last fall, his conshite 

affairs, Mr ohn 


An international lawyer 4 
standing, Mr. Dulles goes to gan 
cisco as the official adviser to the 
delegation. As such he wil be 
position to wield considerable inp 
at the conference. For he reps 
Gov. Dewey at the Dumbarton ¢ 
Conference, upon the invitatiog 
former Secretary of State 

and has a thorough understangj 
the proposals which will form 
for the plan to be conceived at 


0. 
But Mr. Dulles is in a i 
more than advise the Pod ee ; 
conference. Only male member ¢ 
official party to hold no elect» 
appointive office, he can explaiy 
results to the American people yj 
fear of any accusation that he }; 


He has asked the Federal 
of Churches to relieve him as chais 
of the Commission on a Just an 
able Peace because he wants 
pressions created that he is atte 
the conference as a church repre 
tive. 

Mr. Dulles served as secretary of 
Hague Peace Conference in 1% 
since that time has attended iny 
able international gatherings of vay 
natures in the capacity of a legal 
viser. 

He goes to San Francisco 
Republican” at the suggestion of 
with the approval of party leaders, 
as he told reporters, “All of w 
interested in making the confer 
@ success. There will be no politig 
the American delegation.” 

















What They re Reading 





THE AMERICAN CHARACTER— By D. W. Brogan ; Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York. 2.50. 


A couple of centuries ago, Scottish poet Bobby Burns pleaded for mankind 
in general: “Ah, waed some power the giftie gie us, to see ourselves as ithers see 
us!” Until recently, most Americans had not shown they possessed such a gift, 
for they were outspokenly indifferent to what the rest of the world thought of 


them. 


An American-wise Scot of this century, D. W. Brogan, has written The 
American Character not for Americans but for the English, to explain us to them 
just as he explained the English to us in The English People a few years ago. His 


book has been acclaimed in America 
as one of the most searching and gen- 
vrally accurate analyses of America 
which has yet appeared, and Americans 
are buying it as they have bought few 
other such works. 

D. W. Brogan, presently Professor of 
Political Science at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. has visited 40 of our 48 states and 
is recognized as one of England’s lead- 
ing authorities on America. Here are a 
jew memorable quotations from his 
The American Character: 


Pioneer Days 

America had to be made before it 
could be lived in, and that making 
took centuries, took extraordinary en- 
ergies and bred an attitude to life that 
is peculiarly American. It bred the 
temper of ti:e pioneer, the temper of 
the gambler, the temper of the booster, 
the temper of the discounter of the 
future who is to some extent bound to 
be a disparager of the past. 


The Community 


The Englishman, hidden behind his 
hedge or wall, is not interested in his 
neighbor’s house, and the idea of want- 
ing to read about houses bought, sold, 
or built by total strangers is not even 
funny: it is merely absurd. But to an 
American. it is not only important. it 
is cowpforting. it is gratifying to know 
that other people are improving your 
home town; even people who have no 
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personal economic stake in the rise of 
real estate values feel the same kind 
of interest that makes a motherly 
woman smile with genuine amiability 
on the children of total strangers ... 
The interest of the American in com- 
munity growth is not confined to 
homes. He is far more aware of the 
size and importance of public and busi- 
ness buildings than anybody in Eng- 
land is .. . When John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., built a covered-in observation post 
for the comfort of those spectators dur- 
ing the winter when Rockefeller Center 
was being built, he was not only acting 
with genuine American hospitality, he 
was recognizing a genuine and generous 
American interest in building as such. 
It is not at all unlikely that. among 
the spectators who watched with ap- 
proved interest the new buildings which 
were rising with a speed that by our 
standards. is really not much slower 
than the speed with which Aladdin 
built his palace for the Princess. were 
stockholders in the Empire State Build- 
ing. And they had nothin,, but a truly 
American tradition to encourage them 
to cheer the progress of a rival monu- 
ment to the passion for the bigger and 
better—or, at any rate, bigger. 


Women’s Proaress 


An example of the conquest of the 
American town by the American 
woman was the successful campaign 


¢ 


against the toleration of organized 
prostitution, the tacit or open earmark- 
ing of an area of a city as a “red light 
district.” Novels and films have now 
given us a kindlier view of this solution 
of the sexual problem than was gen- 
erally held when it was in its glory. 
The entreprenneuses of the brothels, 
the “madams” of the “sporting houses” 
were all, we now learn, ladies under 
the skin, their hearts as golden as their 
hair .. . The brothel. like the saloon, 
was a challenge to the American wom- 
an’s passion for reducing masculine 
disorder and moral! anarchy to reason- 
able limits (reasonable by female 
standards) ... And feware the cities 
in which the old system survives to- 
day. even in a diseuised form Few are 
the cities in which open street-walking 
is as much a national institution as 
it is in Britain. The “love-nest” is 
known: the visit to the local tourist 
camp for the night is known; little 
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The ancient American order of sidewalk superintendents has special provision matt 
i members of varying size at a building job in Manhattan, 





















“dens of iniquity” . . . are know 
not merely are these at least for 
secret, not merely does vice pa 
real homage of more or less ex 


hypocrisy to female and some™ th 
male virtue, but in all these 7 @ rea 
rangements there is no age? oko 
disguised official toleration at ~. 


is no double standard of mor dt 
America. as in England. that ot , 
is over, for the time being —s 
war between the sexes 1S P| Mince oy, 
on the level. even if it is 4 3 
by 19th century standards 


Dislike Of Secrecy 


... The American man-in-the 
expects to get the low-down 
secret conferences. to page 
tional decisions supplied — 
the participants have had aa 
their smiles on and pose for 
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this demand is not 
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.o oom official sources, it 






rm oe 
rust pe from unofficial sources. 
ral - ee of varying degrees of 
ft the pie eandor, truthfulness, in- 





‘telligence, explain and an- 
uty, eraly conflicting guesses are 
fidence, and the 









r ual con 
= “istener is given a wide 
ur of confidential misinformation— 
lat ; his right. z 
@ exy we der may wonder at the 





nsion of disbelief on which 
entators can count. He may 
that Tom Sawyer was a notably 

ion sentative American in his _ 
on romantic possibilities the 

ey ot of drab and dreary realities. He 
wonder whether an eminent law 
«or has any particular authority 
views on the connection be- 
British policy and Rumanian oil. 
‘ ay wonder whether anybody want- 




























r of ep a secret would tell it to 
San Wo inchell, or even dare to en- 
to the Stork Club. 

~ these doubts are irrelevant. For 
~ nsers of secrets are catering 


c that has a’ village horror 
ere = privacy of its neigh- 
This public cannot see why Mr. 
evelt should keep his political in- 
ms quiet, any more than Mr. 


my Manville keeps his matrimonial 

ved at he quiet. Of course, he may 

: gs a football coach keeps his secret 

sition uiet if scouts from other col- 
ation iE ict him, But it is the duty of col-- 


ists and senators to tell all as soon 
yey have discovered it or even be- 
And no agreement that needs to 
ept dark for any length of time 


t he h any chance of succes in the United 


Tal Cp 
aS Chair 
St and] 
ints no 


itude Toward Europe 


pst American parents do no want, 
re not able, to send their children 
ything but public high schools, 
the life in such a school is a train- 





“Good. And now Set. Wallace will acquaint you with our little list of Don’ts.” 


more clearly felt by their children. The 
old people may hanker after the old 
country, but the children—whatever 
sentimental feelings for their ancestral 
homes they have, especially when pro- 
voked—are, above all else, anxious to 
. attempts are made 
to instill pride in the ancestral cultures 
of the European lands from which the 
. But, for many 
of the peasant immigrants, the old 
country is backward, though beloved, 
while for their children it is merely 


be Americans . 


immigrants come. . 


backward. 


The American Army 


The American Army is the army of 
law-respecting 
It is the 
army of a country which, having lav- 
ish natural wealth provided for it and 
lavish artificial wealth created by its 
own efforts, is extravagant and waste- 


a country which is 
without being-law-abiding. 


ful. It is the army of a country in 
which melodramatic pessimism is often 
on the surface but below it is the per- 
manent optimism of a people that has 
licked a more formidable enemy than 
Germany or Japan, primitive North 
America. It is the army of a country 
whose national motto has been “root, 
hog, or die.” When convinced that 
death IS the alternative, the hog 
roots. It is the army of un untidy coun- 
try which has neither the time, the 
temperament, nor the need for econ- 
omy. It is the army of a country in 
which great economic power is often 
piled up for sudden use; a final decisive 
military blow is merely a special variety 
of “corner.” It is the army of a co:n- 
try of gamblers who are more or less 
phiegmatic in taking and calculating 
their losses, but who feel with all their 
instincts that they can never go wrong 
over a reasonable period of time in 
refusing to sell America short. 





mae in life for America. It may be 
ad in often is a training in life against 
3 of 7 ne. For Europe is the background 
a which most of the children are 
ing and from which they must be 
sco pred if they are to be American- 
tion of For nearly all immigrants, Amer- 
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's Fate 


e hasn’t been any official word 
the War Department yet as to the 
ls of the air accident which cost 
stta leader Maj. Glenn Miller his 
me months ago. However, in Louis 
s column of March 27, the B’way- 
prints a letter from a friend in 
any, Pvt. Eddie Borden of the 
dian Army, in which Borden gives 
answer we’ve seen to the 
. Wrote Borden: “It’s been con- 
inow about Glenn Miller’s death. 
@ was shot down by a Mes- 
bmitt while crossing the Channel. 
and had left the day before by 



















ers in a Rut 


ood is in a slump mentally, ac- 
ig t0 MGM producer:Sam Marx. 
“ody seems to be going to or 
from either Heaven or Hell, 
§ from the current crop of dit- 
masterpieces being submitted for 
ng. People are either talking to 
‘Sa la Harvey or vice versa. 
nt anybody care a hoot any more 
yrhat's going on right here on 
In spite of their slump though, 
‘ays, writers in H’wood are en- 
& new prestige around the stu- 
doesn’t explain why. Perhaps 
. = is that H’wood has finally 
gana the story and not the 
"€ real payoff of a sock film. 


Stokowski 


dy new play, Kiss Them For 
a Phae New York, it had its 
a illy. When Sonya Stokowski, 
4 € Wac lead, made her first 
a low type opening night, the anxious 
tity and writers dashed backstage 
“ a bad mistake. The wardrobe 
4 mitted guilt—yes, she had 
is feant’s stripes on Miss Sto- 
itenform because she thought 
oo looked better that way. 
“y hed a sarge for one night, 
aes Pfc. immediately. In the 
nm, >-2Ys 8 not-so-bright skirted 

; “al Playwright thought that 
Rien would automatically give 
ce the idea that Sonya was 
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A letter to Broadway columnist Louis 
Sobol confirms Maj. Glenn Miller’s death. 


smarter than she was supposed to be. 
Fill in your own comments. 


Not Really ' 


Editor and Publisher took a statis- 
tical look at H’wood’s news releases 
and cynically concluded that “as 
against the one percent legitimate news 
that stems from the movie metropolis, 
99 percent is fabricated film-flam that 
the correspondents contrive with the 
assistance of the picture publicists.” 
The figures show 338 reporters broken 
down into 293 accredited newspaper 
and magazine writers and 45 foreign 
magazine representatives. There are 
more press agents than reporters, of 
course—about 500 of them, employed 
4 hyd companies, with MGM on top 
Ww > 





SCREEN 


Groaner’s Progress 


If Danton Walker is right and Bing 
Crosby actually is writing his life story 
for Simon and Schuster, no one will 
be surprised. Crosby’s life story is a 
fascinating cavalcade of show business 
in America for a lot of years; and 
more than that, it is the story of an 
inspirational comeback. Chances are 
that no ghost writers will have a hand 
in Crosby’s book for, as his radio pro- 
gram listeners know, the Groaner has 
a mean flip with the Webster. It is 
almost inevitable, too, that Bob Hope 
will write the foreword. 


Brother Act 


The life of the Dorsey brothers, 
Jimmy and Tommy, is going to be 
screened. The musical saga, describing 
the development of modern music, will 
be called My Brother Leads A Band 
and will cost a couple of million dol- 
lars. T., the trombone player, and J., 
the saxophonist, will play, of course, 
the tunes which gave them both the 
boost that counts—Marie and Song of 
India for T.—Amapola and Green Eyes 
for J. There’ll be an_attempt made to 
corral most of the vocalists who have 
risen to fame through the Dorsey bands 
—such as Frank Sinatra, Dick Haymes, 
the Pied Pipers, Connie Haynes, Jack 
Leonard, Jo Stafford, Bob Eberle, Helen 
O’Connell and Buddy Rich. Glenn Mil- 
ler and Bunny Berigan, both now dead, 
were originally of the Dorsey outfits. 


Running Out 


Variety reports on a chat with USO- 
Camp Show officials to the effect. that 
Army demands for entertainers are 
getting larger while the bottom of the 
talent barrel is being scraped, putting 
USO on the spot. The curfew hasn’t 
brought forth any volunteers. The USO 
bosses also talked over the beefs they’ve 
received from overseas about the quality 
of some of the shows which have gone 
over. Some complaints are justified, 
but in the main they are isolated and 
unfair, Variety was told. 





By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


A RADIO SURVEY conducted re- 
cently by the Information and Edu- 
cation Section, MTOUSA, has turned up 
some interesting facts about soldier 
tastes. GIs expressed a marked prefer- 
ence for the round-table, discussion 
type of program, indicating that the 
AES feature, We Who Serve—Speak, 
was meeting with wider approval than 
had been anticipated. This program, 
incidentally, marks the first time that 
extemporaneous radio discussion of 
Army subjects by GIs has been sanc- 
tioned by Washington. 


In the field of music, sweet popular 
was the top taste, well above the 
minority preferences for jive, hill-billy 
and classical. The similarity of civilia:. 
and GI tastes in entertainment was 
apearent in the votes cast for estab- 
lished radio programs. GIs named the 
top ten in this order: Bob Hope, Hit 
Parade, Bing Crosby, Jack Benny, Lux 
Radio Theater, Kay Kyser, Fibber Mc- 
Gee, Charlie McCarthy, Fred Waring 
and Red Skelton. 


IT WAS OFFICIALLY reported re- 
cently that more than 8,000 new radio 
sets have been shipped to this theater 
from the States on orders that wil! 
eventually total 12,000. In the past, 
it was not unusual for GIs in some 
front-line areas to purchase their own 
radios with money from their company 
funds, but this practice is now likely 
to beccme obsolete. It was pointed out 
that of the first 5,000 sets distributed, 
virtually all have gone to 5th -Army 
field units. 


A PROGRAM DEDICATED to the un- 
sung Army units in the Florence area 
is aired every Thursday night at 7:30 
over the 12th Air Force station in that 
city. Each week a different unit is 
chosen and its history and accomplish- 
ments dramatized in a half-hour show. 


THE 37th SPECIAL Service Swing- 
sters hold down a regular featured spot 
on the AES-PBS twice-weekly Melody 
Matinee show. The program is made 
up of music by the band, vocals by the 
quartette and various instrumental 
soloists. Lt. Ernest P. Swan, who com- 
mands the group, is one of the better 
boogic-woogie pianists, and has enter- 
tained at Keilly’s Stables and the Fam- 
ous Door, two of New York’s famous 
52nd Street niteries. Pfc. Forest Powell, 
who plays the lead trumpet, was for- 
merly with Les Hite and Blanche Callo- 
way, Cab’s sister. The quartette has 
written several original tunes, the most 
popular being Aspet which is quite a 
hit in the Leghorn sector. 


> . * 


ON THE BEAM, a half-hour program 
aired by the Foggia station, is one of 
the best live radio ideas to come along 
in recent weeks. The show—scheduled 
Monday through Saturday from 3:15 to 
3:45 in the afternoons—is aimed at th? 
crews of the fighters and bombers re- 
turning from missions over enemy terri- 
tory. To relieve the monotony of tne 
trip home, the program provides popu- 
lar music dedicated to the ships and 
crews, as well as good-natured ribbing 
of the flyers with references to their 
birthdays, marriage anniversaries, new 
stork arrivals, etc. 


* > - 


THERE WAS ONLY a slight reshuffl- 
ing in positions on the Mediterranean 
Hit Parade this week, and just one 
addition. Rum And Coca Cela and Don’t 
Fence Me In continued to hold down 
the number one and two spots respec- 
tively, while The Great Speckled Bird 
moved up one notch from fourth place. 
This week’s newcomer, in the number 
nine slot, is One Meat Ball. The line-up 
this week: 


(1) Rum And Coca Cola, (2) Don’t 
Fence Me In, (3) The Great Speckied 
Bird, (4) Somewhere On Via Roma, (5) 
Ill Walk Alone, (6) Don’t Cry Baby, 
(7) You Can’t Get That No More, (8) 
I’m Making Believe. (9) One Meat Ball, 
(10) You Always Hurt The One You 
Love. 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HINGS are rolling again. The 5th 
has jabbed up the Ligurian flank 
The 8th is across the Senio. And an 
old question is being asked by GIs up 
front: “How about the Partisans?” If 
Massa is typical, the answer is that 
they’re out there pitching. Two days 
before the town fell, Partisan patrols 
ventured inside. When American troops 
tered the streets were swarming with 
m. Armed with burp guns, gren- 
ades and captured German equipment, 
the Partisans seized 120 German pris- 
oners. It was almost like the old days 
fm France when the Maquis and 7th 
Army fought side by side. 


T HAD to happen sooner or later and 
. ow it has. A one-star strolled past 
£.2 OD-clad character without receiving 
-& salute. Wheeling, he unleashed a 
five-minute tongue lashing. It wasn’t 
until he paused for breath that the 
culprit shrugged his shoulders and re- 
marked: “No capito—me Italian.” As 
a postscript it might be- noted that 
all Italians thereabouts have now been 
ordered to wear a precautionary badge 
marked “Laborer.” 


RMY ATHLETICS are slated for 
major attention after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and an odds-on-fa- 
vorite for track immortality should be 
Cpl. Melvin Levine of Brooklyn, an 
Army Pictorial Service photographer. 
Mel asked jeep-driver Roland Wisneski 
of St. Paul, Minn., to pull up in front 
of a German tank trap below Massa so 
ne could photograph two knocked-out 
light tanks. The camera was barely 
in focus when an air burst cracked 75 
yards away. Wisneski slammed the 
eep into high and traveled 20 yards 
fore remembering to look back for 
Levine. Levine wasn’t there—he was 
five yards ahead of the jeep end still 
gaining. 


OALS TO Newcastle Department: 
The 442nd Infantry Regiment, 
whose Nisei infantrymen won two Pres- 
idential Citations and have fought in 
the most bitter battles of Italy and 
France, just received 50 pamphlets 





from the Army with a note that they 
should be passed around to provide a 
few helpful hints. The pamphlets are 
titled Combat Lessons. 


HERE IS a certain mad fatalism to 

be found in the German soldier as 
the end nears. Instead of foreswearing 
the atrocities and brutalities which 
have made the Wehrmacht infamous 
and seeking to conciliate the Allies, 
the Germans in Italy are as ruthless 
as ever. Twice these past two months 
5th Army troops have found the un- 
buried bodies of comrades slain months 
before in unsuccessful attacks. The 





Brazilians discovered more than a score 
of their men killed last November when 
they advanced with the 10th Mountain 
Division’in February. Last week 92nd 
Division soldiers came upon Negro in- 
fantrymen who had lain upon the Li- 
gurian coastal plain since the abortive 
strike against the Cinquale Canal last 
January. These are some of the deeds 
which American soldiers and their com- 
rades will not readily forget. 





and now 14 days from New York doesn’t 
seem half as long as it once did. 


OMINATION for 5th Army Man of 

the Week: Pfc: Roscoe Stalicup of 
Newark, Ark., 473rd Infantry Regiment 
MP. For 28 consecutive hours Siallcup 
was on post directing traffic while 
shells ripped at Massa. Suddenly a jeep 
tore down the road in a cloud of dust, a 
two-star general at the wheel. Un- 
abashed, Stallcup shouted: “Slow down 
to five miles an hour—sir.” “Right, 


son,” th neral repli and meekl and near the niceties of hot m 
~ © general replied a — ditto water for the first time oy 


months. 


PEAKING of Massa, the ordnance There are approximately 100 me 
men who took heavy wreckers into the outfit. Of these, 73 wear the q 
the heavily-shelled center of town to at Infantryman’s Badge; 24 thep 
evacuate vehicle casualties deserve a Ple Heart (four with clusters), andy 
pat on the back. Our own jeep stopped hold the Bronze Star. Discipline 
a rather high plane, chiefly becauy 

were falling in “suicide courtyard” but the proximity of a great deal of 
T-Sgt. George C. White of Kansas City, in the vicinity of 15th Army Gry 
Mo., didn’t hesitate a minute. “Nobody Headquarters, but none has complaing 
says much about us ordnancemen,” he 2d the only bad time accumulated 
told us later, “but we try to do our part the unit came while its members 3 


up there, too. Maybe some day some- © With other organizations in the 
4 y A The order of the day is well-shin 


shoes and clean field jackets or blo 
ALL FOR a car at 15th Army The latter make impressive backgrow 
Group Headquarters, and the for the outward signs of impres 
chances are seven to ten that your combat records. 


shifted into first. 


12 pieces of shrapnel and more shells 


one will say something about us.” 


driver will show up wearing a combat 


infantryman’s badge; one 
it will be underlined by 
Heart, and highly possib 
same row of ribbons he 
red and blue ribbon den 
wearer has been award 
Star. 


le that in} 


€d the ~ z 


> The members of this 
zation belong to the 452304 
pany, activated Jan. 25 last 
led by official requisition with 


a most of whom w 
of the line to take over thelr a 


FTER listening to the current crop “They were men who de 

of Kraut PWs, it develops that break,” says ist Lt. Eddie s. 
you haven't got a kick coming on mail of Shreveport, La 
service. One first sergeant received a one. The nucleus of the com 
letter last week mailed in Germany composed of several dri 
seven months ago. A lieutenant said with the 22nd Car Com 
word from home (“in case I still have a served the unit in Eng 
home,” he interjected) takes three Ireland and North Afri 
months. That seemed about average mainder are back in comparative gy 


Que Orpen 
Td Car ¢ 
and 


Served 


Tiffin gy 


Vers formed 


land, northe 


—Sgt. STAN SWIN 
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Battle Religion 





that there was no common element in 
them, but actually most of them are 
variations and adaptations of, “what 
does God require of me?” Of course 
they are phrased in every way but in 
those words. But in them all is a 
seeking for the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. The “what and why” 
of being a Christian, and a Christian’s 
relationship with God. Involved doc- 
trines and systems of theology are not 
what they seek. They want answers 
that are brief and to the point, stated 
in terms they can readily understand 
and, when things are tough, remember 
clearly. They want to know, further, 
how to apply these principles o* Chris- 
“an living to the situation and condi- 
tion in which they are living now. 

There are other questions of course. 
As every soldier knows, “bull sessions” 
cover eyery subject under the sun. 
Every now and then when the session 
gets into religious matters, the chap- 
lain is appealed to for help, or to pre- 
sent his opinion, or verify or discredit 
a quotation that has been glibly throw 
in as “scripture.” 

In my own experience it has been 
impossible to classify, or anticipate, the 
men who come asking questions. I 
have learned to expect questions and 
inquiries from anyone. It seldom fails 
that just about the time I have men- 
tally typed a fellow as being about the 
last man in the whole Army to ask 
about religious matters, then is the 
time he is most apt to show up. Of 
all the questions a chaplain is asked, 
auestions concerning religion are in 
the minority. 


O ATTEMPT to say what the re- 

* turning soldier will expect of his 
civilian pastor, his church and its lead- 
ers, borders on crystal gazing, but we 
may as well take a look. 

The soldier has become accustomed 
to having a spiritual adviser somewhere 
neez at hand, all day, every day of the 
week, under almost every conceivable 
circumstance. He goes to the chaplain 
with problems that vary from how to 
prey to where is the best place to buy 
souvenirs. “See the Chaplain” is a 
stock phrase, but it is widely prac- 
ticed for everything from stamps to 
Sympathy. I think the returning sol- 
dier will expect his pastor and ‘his 
church to play a greater part in his 
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everyday life than it has done pre- 
viously, particularly in the field of 
social and personal problems which do 
not necessarily bear any relationship 
to the spiritual work of the church. I 
think also that he will expect a greater 
unity of purpose and action in the work 
of his church and other denominations. 
He has worshipped God under the guid- 
ance of a chaplain who may or may 
not belong to his church. On his right 
and left, more often than not, the men 
worshipping with him have been of 
other denominations than his own. Yet 
they have together come into the pres- 
ence of God. He may be a Lutheran 
or a Baptist conscientiously, and by the 
strength of his personal faith, intend 
to remain such. But he will, I expect, 
want his church to cooperate more 
closely with others in the more effec- 
je) accomplishment of the work of 
God. 


HERE is no doubt that the Church 

has a definite responsibility to the 
returning soldier, and there will be 
large social and political problems 
emerging after the war that must en- 
gage the thinking of the Christian 
Church and its leaders. However, the 
one that seems to me to be the most 
immediate and pressing, both for the 
Church and soldiers, is this: 

For many months and even years, the 
soldier has submerged to a greater or 
less degree, his personality and individ- 
uality in the great regulated machine 
that is an army. He has been told what 
to do and how to do it and where; his 
job has been assigned. In many ways, 
he has come to feel like a single cog in 
a complicated machine. But more than 
that, an expendable cog. The value 
of objectives has been determined in 
the terms of his expendability. Even 
though the present American Army has 
generally been more solicitous of in- 
dividual welfare than any other army 
in history, still the soldier in the front 
line comes to feel that, relative to the 
achieving of certain objectives, his life 
is comparatively unimportant. When 
the soldier returns, the Church must 
help him reaffirm his personality. It 
must place heavy emphasis upon its 
message of the worth and dignity of 
the human individual and preciousness 
of every individual soul to God. This 
is not alone a Christian fundamental, 
but also one of the key points of democ- 
racy. For the good of the nation, the 
Church and the soldier, it must not 
be neglected. 





could be pierced was once demonstr 
when he flared up at a press confere 
and called a newspaper columnist'al 
All men are not shaped in the » 
psychological mold, however, and sh 
reaction to continued criticism or ¢ 


mistakes and that personal problems 2Pproval 
are not governed by race, creed or rank. ‘Strength. 


Toughest Job 


ingly cruel or malicious. Down in their 
hearts they realize that all men make 





But sometimes they are prone to forget 


that men in high public places are S IT surprising that our Preside 
grow old before their time? Form 


second. than 13 years President Roosevelt mo 
in the white glare of publicity wh 
T IS easy to look back and spot the stripped him of all privacy and exp 
errors in a program, to point an ac- to the world almost every detail of 
cusing finger at a man and say, “If public and personal life. The beam 
you had done this instead of that, as broadened to include the activities 
any straight-thinking man would have his wife and children. Even the hi 
done? then we would not find ourselves of his little black dog Fala became 
in our present situation.” There is no topic of current interest. He faced! 
larger group of Monday morning quar- electorate four times—in itself a gn 
terbacks than the great American pub- ing experience. He had his trout 
lic. with Congress, as almost any si 
That is one of the heaviest burdens President will have. 
that a man in public life must bear— He filled the Presidency during 
the knowledge that he will be criticized tremely critical years. Mr. R00 
for the actions of the men under him, who overcame the handicap of infal 
that he will be taken to task for what paralysis to reach the top of the Am 
he does not do as quickly as for what he can ladder, weathered the first 12)% 
does, irrespective of his sincerity and as well as any man could. But a 
honesty of purpose. The President, more end he paid with his life, even % 
than any other man in public life, is soldier on the battlefield, becaus 
the greatest victim of this hindsight. his faith in the goal toward which 
President Roosevelt was able to shrug _ had led his country from the depils 
off criticism of this kind, 4s he demon- depression and through the most 
strated time and time again during his _rible war in the history of the wo 
campaigns and at his press conferences. Th® hardest job in the world wil 
But that even his tough political hide no easier for President Trumav. 


human beings first and office holders 












































President Roosevelt, 63, traveled 14,000 miles for the meeting ot Yaltt. 
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“3 |, Records Of Majors 
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LEW jc 
erved By Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
iftin Jy Staff Correspondent 
~~! thought uppermost in mind of every major league pitcher 
oon steps to the mound this week to open the major league base- 
and ML. will be “If I can win this one I've only got 19 to go.” 
northersile. ” yictories, that’s the magic figure that demands big salaries, 
} the of publicity and when a hurler hits that mark he’s made. But 
ive qu of the moundsmen 20 triumphs is reaching for a star. Only 
hers on the 16 big league clubs today have ever won 20 ina 
and only six of those in the American League. 
oo to name the 20-game winners is always a good gag 
4 HB outset of the season. Last year if you'd named any junior circuit 
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HAL NEWHOUSER, (left), and DIZZY TROUT 


nist'a li 
the s 
und sh other than Detroit’s not-so Dizzy Trout and Hal Newhouser 
m or have missed. In the National four bettered the 20-mark, rookie 
‘ale selle of the Giants, Rip Sewell, the Pirates’ blooper ball expert, 
Mis’ Bucky Walters for the third time tf six years and the cham- 
louis Cardinals’ Big Mort Cooper for the third straight year. 
Preside tre were some former 20-game winners who stuck around last 
For mé d found it rough going, fellows like Thornton Lee, Johnny Allen, 
elt mo Riddle and Cliff Melton. Some other ex-members of the charmed 
ity wh posted commendable records, Dutch Leonard, Bobo Newsom, 
d expo Davis, Bill Lee, Claude Passeau and Mel Harder, although they 
rail of ! below 15 triumphs. Nelson Potter, who looked like a sure thing 
beam his debut in the 20-victory club, fell one short, and undoubtedly 
ta have hit at least 20 if it had not been for a 10-day suspension 
tivities Giowing an alleged spitter. 
wh 2-game winners over the past five years: 
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1944 


23 Hal Newhouser, 


Walters, Reds Tigers 
= Dizzy Trout, Tigers 


oper, Cardinals 
ll, Pirates 


38 


Giants 21 
1943 
vooper, Cardinals 21 Trout, Tigers 20 
Pirates 2 : 
Riddle, Rede = we at Yankees 20 
's 1942 
t, Cardinals 22 Tex Hughson, Red S 22 
y Beazley, Cardinals 21 Ernie Bonham, Washeus 21 
1941 


Wyatt, 


Tints i Dedeers 22 Bob Feller, 


Indians 
22 Thornton Lee, White Sox 


1940 


22 Bob Feller, Indians 
z Buck Newsom, Tigers 


jan. 


‘Walters, Reds 
nger, ds 
Passeau, Cubs 


om be a banner season for 20-game winners. The top 
’ _ to work more often, the stronger and younger ones 
Bajor 4 and relief roles, and the hitters figure to be the poorest 

ae ee history. But 20-game seasons have always been 
aan y. A starting pitcher figures he will start 30-odd games, 
figures; thirds he has a 20-game season. But how many 


27 
21 











ib a list of 0 

potential 20-game winners in both leagues, see if 
« - who will win 20 games. American—Hal Newhouser and 
ms; Jin troit; Nelson Potter, Jack Kramer and Sid Jakucki of 
ite Bagby, Indians; Dutch Leonard, Senators; Bill Diet- 


feng, © 2Dkees. National—Al Javery and Jim Tobin, Braves: 
, Gene Phillies; Claude Passeau, Cubs; Rip Sewell, Pirates: 
Cardingie puck Walters, Reds, and Mort Cooper and Max 
find 10 ray’, Boston Red Sox and Brooklyn Dodgers are 
~game winners, they’re not concerned with 20. 

yy Mf years there have been only 198 20-game performances 
Mm 13 an ry ed and two men accounted for 22 of those, Christy 
It rely Cleveland Alexander nine, the latter’s with 
bit the finn’: the Phillies, Cubs and Cards. Cooper was the 
Prime for igure three straight years since Paul Derringer was 
his first que, Cubs tn 1938-39-40. The only player to win 20 

American League was Cleveland's 


four seasons in the 
a pk games the 1929 through ’33 seasons. 

Se there’s the 30-win club, practically out of reach 
be Mt thepitchers. There hasn’t been a 30-game winner since 
to win - figure in 1934 with the Cards. The last American 


Sox; Buck Newsom, Athletics, and’ Ernie Bonham and| 94 


Sports Activity Halted 





Mr. Roosevelt's Interest 
Helped Save Baseball; 
Oufspoken Fan 


WASHINGTON, April 14 — The 
athletic world revered the memory 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
nation’s number one sports fan. 
The late President showed a deep 
interest in sports and carried it 
beyond just being a_ spectator. 
his speeches were flavored 
— phrases from athletic vocabu- 


es. 

Only last month Mr. Roosevelt 
described himself as the number 
one night baseball fan. Twice since 
the war started he went to bat for 
baseball. In 1942 when there were 
grave doubts as to whether the 
seasoh would open he wrote to the 
late Judge Landis that the game 
should carry on. When manpower 
problems threatened the game last 
winter, Mr. Roosevelt again gave 
rit new hope, saying it should con- 
tinue without using healthy young 
men who could be of greater value 
to the war effort. 

Clark Griffith, president of the 
Washington Senators and a friend 
of several presidents expressed 
sentiments of the sports world in 
general when he said “We have 
lost a great personal friend.” 
Griffith tapped his memory for 
a baseball story about Mr. Roose- 
velt, General Eisenhower and Jim 
Farley. “Eisenhower was captain 
of one of West Point's best base- 
ball teams back around 1915,” rem- 
inisced Griff, “an unbeaten team 
on which every man is now a gen- 
eral active in this war. 

“Farley, who managed a strong 
semi-pro club in the Hudson Valley 
League challenged the Cadets and 
they accepted. Farley took his team 
to West Point and on the way 
over some of his players missed 
the ferry and Farley had to scout 
around to get a full team. A local 
fan brought Jim a player with the 
comment, “He'll play a good game 
for you, his name is Franklin 
Roosevelt.” 

“Roosevelt went to the outfield 
and played well. That’s probably 
the first time Mr. Roosevelt and 
Farley ever met.” 


MTOUSA Fives Split 
In Cairo Court Play 


CAIRO, April 14—The Mediter- 
ranean quintets broke even in their 
first appearances in the Tri-Theater 
basketball tournament here last 
night as the MTOUSA champion 
21st Aviation Engineers’ Bulldozers 
defeated Payne Field, of Africa- 
Middle East, 47-36, and the Mitchell 
Bombers lost to Camp Huckstep, of 
A-MET, 56-48. 

Due to a misunderstanding Capt. 
Sam Post and F-O Robert Carr of 
the Bombers were not on hand for 
the game, and with Ist Lt. Dar 
Hutchins and 2nd Lt. Ward Wil- 
liams out with injuries, the Bomb- 
ers had only one regular on the 
floor. In addition Jerome Goldman 
went out on fouls midway in the 
second half but despite these set- 
backs the Bombers had a chance 
to win until the last five minutes 
of play. Pvt. Steve Wojnolowicz 
scored 25 points for the Bombers. 
The Bulldozers used their usual 
speedy style in whipping Payne 
Field with Pvt. Paul Herman’s 17 
points leading the scorers. The 
Bombers play Camp Atterbury and 
the Bulldozers play Camp Ahwaz 
from the Persian Command in to- 
night’s games. 


Pittsburgh Pucksters Tie 
For A. L. Scoring Crown 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., April 14 
(ANS)—Bob Gracie and Bob Wal- 
ton of Pittsburgh finished in a tie 
for scoring honors in the American 
Hockey Leagtie this season with 
points apiece according to 
figures released by leazue president 
Maurice Podoloff. Lou Trudel of 
the champion Cleveland Barons, 
finished one point behind the 
leaders. but his 45 goals were tops 
for the circuit. 











was Lefty Grove in 1931. 








Yanks And Senators 
Open As Scheduled 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (ANS) 
—The opening game of the 1945 
baseball season here Monday be- 
tween the New York Yankees 
and the Washington Senators 
will be played as scheduled and 
dedicated to the memory of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Senator's officials said the crowd 
will stand one minute in silent 
prayer and tribute to the man 
who befriended the game. No 
other changes will be made in 
the inaugural day program. 

Clark Griffith, said President 
Truman, who as_ vice-president 
promised two months ago he 
would “throw out the first bal 
if President Roosevelt cannot do 
it,” may not be able to keep his 
promise as he is scheduled to ad- 
dress a joint session of Congress 
that day at 1 PM. 





Orders Grant Feller 
Permission To Pitch 


CHICAGO, April 14 (ANS)—Bob 
Feller will soon be pitching against 
major league competition. He is 
not being released from the Navy, 
but was granted permission to pitch 
for Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center. 

Feller was recently appointed 
coach of the Bluejackets with in- 
structions to limit his activity tc 
the coaching lines, a_ restriction 
which also applied to Feller’s pre- 
decessor, Lt. Cmdr. Mickey Coch- 
rane. However, officials have re- 
versed the decision and Bob will 
be able to bear down for the first 
time since he left the Cleveland 
Indians to join the Navy after the 
1941 season. 

When Cochrane coached Great 
Lakes his lineup was studded with 
major league stars. However, due to 
the recent Navy policy of shifting 
professional athletes to battle areas 
Feller will not have such a strong 
club to put against major league 
teams in exhibition games _ this 
summer. 

Now Bullet Bob can see how 
much sea duty affected his blazing 
fast ball. Bob discounts his base- 
ball in exhibitions at island out- 
posts as just “pitching.” “It was 
against weak competition, “he ex- 
plained, “Thus far I haven't had 
any real stepping stone back to 
major league pitching standards.” 


New M’aidez Regatta 
Scheduled For Arno 


FLORENCE, April 14—The 12th 
Air Force Special Service will pre- 
sent something new in overseas 
sports May 1 in a dinghy race here 
on the Arno River dubbed the 
M’aidez (pronounced May-day) Re- 
gatta. The term is one the Air 
Corps uses for “help.” 

Salvaged dinghys, collapsible rub- 
ber boats which are standard equip- 
ment for some planes, will be used. 
Five-man crews. will represent 
B-25s, C-47s, A-20s and Air-Sea 
Rescue while the night fighters will 
enter one-man dinghys. 

The rubber boats will be stripped 
of their sails, rations, and other 
equipment, down to the contestants 
with their paddles and Mae West 
jackets. The five-man crews will 
race 300 yards and the one-man 











Tracks In Havana, Mexico 
Closed On Saturday; 
Boxing } Cancelled 


WASHINGTON, April 14 — The 
sports world paid its respect to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt by can- 
celling most of its activity until 
after his funeral Sunday. The only 
exceptions were the Pacific Coast 
League, where all night games were 
postponed Thursday, the Women’s 
National AAU Swimming Cham- 
pionship at Chicago and the Stan- 
ley Cup ple offs at ronto. 
Prayers will be said before each 
game in the Coast League until 
after the funeral. 

The AAU pondered postponing 
the swimming meet but Lyman 
J. Bingham explained it would be 
held as scheduled because of the 
inability of the contestants to 


=|change their train reservations to 


return home. Scheduled afternoon 
events will be held in the morn- 
ing to leave the funeral hours open. 

The Larchmont Yacht Club, of 
which Mr. Roosevelt was an hon- 
orary member, postponed the Na- 
tional Dinghy races until April 
21-22. 

Ford Frick, president of the Na- 
tional League, requested clubown- 
ers to cancel a!l exhibition games 
Saturday, a day scheduled for na- 
tional mourning. All but two games 
scheduled for Friday were can- 
celled by the clubowners them- 
selves. 

Colleges erased baseball games 
and spring football practice from 
their schedules. 

Race tracks at Havana, Cuba, 
and Mexico City closed Saturday 
and Havana may remain closed 
Sunday. South America’s Track and 
Field meet scheduled Saturday at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, was post- 
poned. 

Boxing arenas across the nation 
will remain dark until Monday 
night 


Bisons Rap Pierette, 
Defeat Senators, 6-4 


FORT MZADE, Md., April 14 
(ANS)—A soldier audience watched 
the Buffalo (IL) Bisons beat the 
Washington Senators, 6-4, here 
yesterday. Bob Bowman and Al 
Brown pitched for the Bisons and 
won despite six Buffalo errors. 
Marino Pierette started for the 
Senators and was rapped for five 
runs in seven innings. 





Reds 8, Louisville 6 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 14—The 
Cincinnati Reds checked an eighth 
inning rally by the Louisville 
Colonels and won, 8-6, here yes- 
terday. Trailing 7-0 in the sixth, 
Louisville opened up on Ed Heus- 
ser, the third Red pitcher, for six 
runs. Bucky Walters and Arnie 
Carter also pitched for the Reds. 


Great Lakes’ Anderson 
Ordered To Dyty Af Sea 


GREAT LAKES, Ill, April 14 
(ANS) —C-Sp. Forrest Anderson. 
basketball coach of the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center, was trans- 
ferred to the coastal base for sea 
assignment, it was announced to- 
day. The Bluejackets won 32 and 
lost five last year. Seven members 
of the team whose names weren't 
announced were also detached from 





crews 200 yards. 


Great Lakes. 








How They Finished In ‘44 








NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ww. L. Pct. GB 
St. Louis 105 49 .682 
Pittsburgh 90 63 588 14% 
Cincinnati 89 65 578 16 
Chicago 75 #79 .487 30 
New York 67 87 .435 38 
Boston 65 89 422 40 
Brooklyn 63 91 .409 42 
Philadelphia 61 92 .399 43/2 
oo 


GAMES MONDAY 
No Games Scheduled 


GAMES TUESDAY 


New York at Boston 
Philadelphia at Brooklyn 





Pittsburgh at Cincinnati 





LEADING SCORERS 

G. A. Pts. 
Gracie, Pittsburgh 40 ba} 94 
Walton. Pittsburgh 37 57 94 
Tridel, Cleveland 45 48 93 
Burlington, Cleveland 30 60 96 
Bartholme, Cleveland 38 48 81 
Cunningham, Cleveland 35 45 80 
Fourtean, Providence 32 40 72 
Lavoie, Providence 28 41 69 
Gooden, Hershey 27 41 68 
Leswick, Indianapolis 29 39 68 


St. Louis at Chicago 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ww. L. Pct. GB 

St. Louis 89 65 .578 

Detroit 88 66 571 1 
New York 83 71 539 6 
Boston 77 77 500 12 
Philadelphia 72 82 468 #7 
Cleveland 72 82 468 17 
Chicago 7t 83 .461 18 
Washington 64 90 416 25 


GAMES MONDAY 
New York at Washington 
(Others Not Scheduled) 

GAMES TUESDAY 
Boston at New York 
Washington at Philadelphia 
Chicago at Cleveland 
Detroit at St. Louis 
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Yanks Throw Back 
Japs’ Counterthrust 
In Okinawa Fighting 


GUAM, April 14—Japanese forces 
hurled a heavy counterattack 
against United States troops in the 
southern sector of Okinawa yes- 
terday, but the Americans threw 
them back, Aimiral Chester Nimitz 
announced. The counterattack was 
one of the heaviest of the Pacific 
war and was in regiment strength. 
The Japanese suffered heavy losses. 

American Marines continued 
their advance in northern Okinawa. 

Suicide planes continued to ap- 
pear over the Ryukyu battleground 
yesterday, and more than 100 were 
shot down in addition to the 118 
reported destroyed the day before. 

The Reuter’s dispatch said some 
major fleet units have been dam- 
aged by the fanatic flyers, but 
none sunk. Smaller ships which 
have been sunk, in the majority 
of cases, remained in operation af- 
ter being struck. 

In the Philippines, General Doug- 
las MacArthur announced that the 
staff which has served under him 
in the Southwest Pacific would re- 
main in his new command, cover- 
ing all Pacific ground forces. The 
chief of staff is Lt. Gen. Richard 
K. Sutherland. 

In Philippine ground action, 
doughboys of the 33rd _ Division 
fcught to within three miles of the 
city limits of Baguio, the islands’ 
summer capital, in northern Luzon. 
Americans who invaded Bohol Is- 
land Wednesday have completed its 
capture. 


Eisenhower Pledges 
Unremitting Effort 








SHAEF, April 14—In a message 
of condolence sent to Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt today on the death of 
the President, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower promised that he and 
millions of American fighting men 
in the European Theater of ra- 
tions “will continue and intensify 
our efforts in order that the great 
task which he (the President) un- 
dertook is fulfilled with complete 
victory.” 

The text of General Eisenhower's 
message to Mrs. Roosevelt follows: 

“The death of our great Com- 
mander in Chief comes as a per- 
sonal loss and grief to millions of 
American fighting men in this the- 
ater who join me in extending to 
you their heartfelt sympathy. 

“We will continue and intensify 
our efforts in order that the great 
task which he undertook is ful- 
filled with complete victory. 

“Field Marshal Montgomery has 
asked me to convey his sincere 
sympathy and that of all ranks of 
British forces under his command.” 

The following is the text of an- 
other message sent by General Ei- 
senhower to President Truman: 

“Although we are grieved and 
shocked by the death of President 
Roosevelt, the American Armies in 
Europe pledge to you, our new Com- 
anander in Chief, our unremitting 
may for achievement of final vic- 

ry.” 


MAAF Planes Keep Up 
Support Attacks For 8th 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, April 
14—Mediterranean Allied Tactical 
Air Force planes yesterday con- 
tinued to give 24-hour-a-day sup- 
port to the 8th Army offensive, 
striking German positions in the 
battle area and targets in the Po 
Valley and northeast Italy. 

Fighter - bombers and fighters 
were active du the day and 
RAF Liberators, A-20 Havocs of the 
12th AAF and DAF Bostons and 
Baltimores struck at night. The Libs 
bombed German troops and supplies 
in the Portomaggiore area a short 
distance ahead of 8th Army forces. 
Havocs attacked pontoon bridges 
near Mantua and Piacenza and five 
rail bridges in the Brenner Pass. 
The Bostons and Baltimores hit the 
road junction at Consandola in the 
—, AP nig 

night fighter intercepted 
two FW-190s over the 8th Army 
lines, shooting one down and dam- 
aging the other. 

Heavies of the 15th AAF were 
grounded because of weather. 


Peace Plans 


LONDON, April 14 (AP)—The 
Daily Herald political correspon- 
dent, Ernest Jay, said that Roose- 
velt had written down “his thoughts 
on all aspects of the peace prob- 
38m” before his death on the advice 
of Churchill. 








Barney Baruch Visits | 


Gen. Patton And 3rd 


WITH THE’U. 8S. 3RD ARMY 
IN GERMANY, April 13 (De- 
layed) (AP)—Bernard M. Baruch, 
adviser to President Roosevelt, 
visited Lt. Gen. George 8S. Pat- 
ton and his 3rd Army area today. 

While in Germany, Baruch 
visited bomb-flattened Frankfurt 
and held a conference with Allied 
Military Government officials in 
charge of the city. 

Baruch said he had skipped 
Paris and came to Germany m 
London because “I wanted to get 
a look at the greatest military 
achievement in history.” 


Special Train Bears 
President Last Time 


(Continued from page 1) 


eight enlisted men who were ap- 
pointed to stand watch during the 
journey. 

With the exception of one addi- 
tional coach, the train was the same 
special that Mr. Roosevelt had used 
for years. 

The funeral procession from “the 
little White House” where the Presi- 
dent died Thursday, was pageant 
grief. Mr. Roosevelt made his last 
trip through the grounds he loved 
so well in a black hearse. 

An army guard of honor of 2,000 
troops marched before it, kicking up 
the red clay dust on the winding 
country road to the village. 

Behind- the hearse rode Mrs. 
Roosevelt sitting stiffly upright. 
Fala, the President’s scottie, sat 
quietly at her feet. At the end of 
the 35-minute procession from the 
President’s small cottage to the 
main terminal, Mrs. Roosevelt's 
eyes were misty. She was obviously 
fighting hard to keep her com- 
posure. 

As soon as she was aboard the 
train, the guard of honor eased the 
heavy casket from the hearse. 

They shouldered it up the steep 
ramp and it gently to the 
small platform in the lounge sec- 
tion of what had been the White 
House office car. Army, Navy and 
Marine sentries took up their posts 
at each corner of the flag-draped 
coffin and a few minutes later the 
President’s body was on its way 
north. 

With Mrs. Roosevelt were the 
President’s two cousins, Miss Laura 
Delano, Miss Margaret Suckley and 
hor secretary, Miss Grace Tully. 

Stephen Early, the President’s 
closest friend and Secretary, also 
was aboard. He had high praise for 
Mrs. Roosevelt and said: “I have 
never known a more courageous 
woman.” 




















YANK TROOPS 


(Continued from page 1) 








gone at least 16 miles northeast of 
elle. 

The American 9th Army was on 
the Elbe in four places. One task 
force of the 5th Armored Division 
reached the river four miles east 
of Seehausen, 20 miles north of 
Stendal. Another’ task force 
reached the bank of Tangermunde, 
five miles southeast of Endal—and 
it is there, where the river bends 
within 45 miles of Potsdam, that 
the 2nd Armored Division, which 
reached the river at Magdeburg, 
was reported by an Associated 
Press correspondent 
crossed. 





to have/Mr 


BELIEVE IN ATROCITIES? 








This American soldier, rescued from a German PW camp in 
Limburg, Germany, had been allowed a diet of one piece of 
bread and one bowl of soup a day, the soup made of dried 


peas and boiled unpeeled potatoes. 


(Acme) . 





President’s Unheard Speech 
Called For No More Wars 





WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP) — President Roosevelt, in a 
speech written the night before he died, declared that Americans 
were determined that there should not be a third world war. 

. The text, which the President was to have delivered on the 
radio Thursday night in observance of 500 Jefferson day dinners 
throughout the nation, was released last night. The dinners were 





Nofables Visit Kirk 
To Extend Regrets 


ROME, April 14—Dignitaries of 
many Allied nations called at the 
American Embassy here today to 
express condolences to Ambassador 
Alexander C. Kirk on the death 
of President Roosevelt. Among 
them were: 

His Royal Highness Umberto di 
Savoia, Lieutenant General of the 
Realm; Prime Minister Ivanoe 
Bonomi and the entire Cabinet; 
Pietro Tommasi della Torretta 
President of the Senate; Dr. Cyril 
E. Garbett, Archbishop of York; 
Msgr. F. Gorgongini Duca, Apos- 
tolic Nuncio; Sir Noel Charles, 
British Ambassador. _ 

Mr. Mikhail Kostilev, Ambas- 
sador of the USSR; Mr. Stanislav 
Janikowski, Polish Minister; Mr. 
Joen dé Lagerberg, Royal Swedish 
Minister; Mr. Michael MacWhite, 
Irish Minister; Dr. Josip Smodlaka, 
Charge d’Affaires of Yugoslavia; 
Mr. Pierre de Salis, Charge d’Af- 
faires of Switzerland; Mr. Mario 
Garza Ramon, Charge d’Affaires 
of Mexico; Mr. Oscar Onato As- 
tengo, Charge d’Affaires of Argen- 
tina. 

Others included: 

Mr. Mauricio Nabuco, Ambas- 
sador of Brazil to the Holy See; 
Rear Admiral Ellery Wheeler 
Stone; General Alex Kislenko; Mr. 
Eugenio Reale, Undersecretary of 
the Foreign Ministry; Mr, Giovanni 
Persico, Prefect of Rome; the en- 
tire Council of the City of Rome; 
. L. Cacciatore, representative 
of the Italian Socialist party. 


- 





Memorial 





Services 








ROME, April 14 — All religious 
faiths will join on Sunday, April 15, 
1945, at 1100 hours, in a united serv- 
ice in memory of the late President 
of the United States, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, at St. Paul’s Ameri- 
can Episcopal’Church, Rome, it was 
announced today. 

The observance will be held under 
the auspices of the U. S. Embassy, 
and the Rome Area Allied Com- 
mand. 

Maj. Joe L. Brown, Protestant 
Chaplain, RAAC, will conduct the 
services under the joint direction of 
chaplains representing all faiths in 
the Rome Area. 

—o——— 

ROME, April 14—Cardinals and 
cther representatives of the Roman 
Curia, as well as dignitaries of the 
American diplomatic and military 
service in this city, have been in- 








vited to attend a solemn ceremony 
at 6 PM Sunday night at the Santa 


Susanna American Catholic Church 
in tribute to President Roosevelt. 

Celebrant of the services will be 
the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Francis J. Brennan of Philadelphia, 
Pa., who will be assisted by other 
American priests. Special prayers 
will be offered and the Sistine 
Choir, under the direction of Maes- 
tro Lorenzo Perosi, will render a 
program of sacred music. 

en Opes 

NAPLES, April 14—The* United 
States Navy will hold a memorial 
service Sunday afternoon at 4 PM 
in honor ct the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Christ’s Church, Via 
Pasquale. It will be open to all 
American civilians and members of 
the Allied armed fore 

—N—- 

INFANTRY RECONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, April 14— 
Memorial services for President 
Roosevelt will be held here at 10:30 
AM Sunday morning. 


cancelled. 
“We seek peace—enduring peace,” 
the President wrote. “More than an 


end to war, we want an end to the 
beginnings of all wars—an end to 
this brutal, inhuman, thoroughly 
impractical method of settling dif- 
ferences between government. 

“Thomas Jefferson, himself a 
distinguished scientist, once spoke 
of the ‘brotherly spirit of science’ 
which unites into one family all its 
voteries of whatever grade and how- 
ever widely dispersed throughout 
the different quarters of the globe. 

“Today science has brought all 
different quarters of the globe so 
close together that it is impossible 
to isolate them one from another. 

“Great power involves great re- 
sponsibility . . . We as Americans 
do not choose to deny our respon- 
sibility.” 

He asserted, “the once powerful 
and malignant Nazi state is crum- 
bling. The Japanese war-lords are 
receiving in their own homeland the 
retribution for which they asked 
when they attacked Pearl Harbor. 
But mere conquest of our enemies 
is not enough. We must go on to do 
all in our power to conquer doubts 
and fears of ignorance, and greed 
which made this horror possible.” 


Tokyo Seared Anew 
By Low-Level B-29s 


GUAM, April 14 (AP and Reu- 
ter’s)—A big fleet of Super For- 
tresses, possibly 300 or 400, set fire 
to Tokyo again yesterday. The force, 
officially described as in “very great 
strength,” struck the Jap capital 
shortly after midnight today, Japa- 
nese time, showering incendiary 





-|bombs from a low level on military 


and industrial targets. 

Returning pilots reported having 
started fires which remained visible 
100 miles away. The Japs sent up 
jet fighter planes to intercept the 
B-29s. The Associated Press declared 
that the Meifi shrine, one of the 
major Shinto shrines, named in 
honor of the present Emperor's 
grandfather, was razed. Tokyo radio 
also said fires broke out in the 
palace grounds of the emperor and 
were brought under control. 

The last Super Fortress incen- 
diary attack on Tokyo on March 10 
left 17 square miles of the imperial 
city in ashes. Yestérday’s target 
area was only six miles northwest 
of the imperial palace. The B-29s 
made the attack only a few hours 
after other Super Forts hit an air- 
craft plant in the Tokyo area and 
chemical factories at Koriana, 11 
miles north of the Jap capital. 





: SHANGHAI RAIDED 

NEW YORK, April 14 (AP)— 
Shanghai was raided three times 
between midnight and 2 AM today, 





Japanese time, by Super Fortresses 
according to the Tokyo radio. 


tion’s dealing with other couns 
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Truman To Outline 
His Foreign Policy 
For House, 
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Secretary of State, Edwarg 
Jr., was the Pred 
first official caller yesterj,.. 


and immediately Was ush 
the oval room where Mr 
man had been working since » , 
Earlier, the President had 
at the White House by car ». 
panied only by two old friends, 
Col. A. E. Holland of the Office 
Inter-American Affairs anq 7, 
B. Vaccaro, an Associated Pregy. 
porter who covered Mr. Tr, 
vice presidential cam ty 
After the brief conf. 
Stettinius, who returned ams 
the a. Mr. Truman cl 
If & 48-minute confer, 
with war leaders. As the min 
leaders left the White Hous: 
turned ~—— faces to questigy 
newsmen, referring al] iri 
the President himself ‘ inaquii 
After the war conferenc 
Truman drove to Capitol Hi 
the luncheon with former Conn 
sional colleagues. It was there ¢ 
tears came to his eyes as he » 
to reporters of his new resy 
bilities. 


BREAKS PRECEDENT 
Moving swiftly to weld ties 
Congress, the former Vice p 
dent made a precedent-shattes 
gesture in going to the Capit 
talk over his plans. He array 
the luncheon and invited pe 
cratic and Republican leaders 
cluding Sen. Robert Laos 
(Prog., Wis.), and Sen. Burton 
Wheeler (D., Mont.), the latter 
at odds with the Roosevelt Ady 
istration over foreign policy. 

The President was reported 
have told the group that he ints 
to cooperate with Congress 
needs and hopes for their coop 
tion in turn. All present gays 
surances of their personal coo 
tion. Earlier, Senate Republic 
had dispatched a telegram to 
new President pledging coopers 
in “winning the war and a sic 
ful peace.” 

Following the luncheon, 
Republican leader, Rep. Joseph 
Martin Jr., of Massachusetts 
this statement: 

“All Republicans are bd 
President Truman in the war ef 
and any other efforts which m 
permanent security after the 
This little luncheon is an indicat 
that we want to work with him’ 

Democratic leader, Rep. John 
Cormack of Massachusetts said, 
President Roosevelt could spe 
us, he would tell us to sp 
President Truman in the trying‘ 
that lie ahead of him. His ye 
public service have show ¢ 
President Truman is able and 
perienced and _ possesses 
judgment. He is well equipped 
steer our ship of state.” 





TO ATTEND FUNERAL 


WASHINGTON, April 11 
dent Harry S. Truman wil 
the funeral services for Franka 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park SW 
afternoon, the White Hous 
nounced today. 








RESISTANCE 
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sion of their Santerno bride 
at this point. 

South of Highway 9, the 
and capture of Mt. Dei Meri 
announced. 

On the west coast, 5th 
troops chalked up addi 
along the Ligurian 
reported meeting only slight 
sition. La Pizza, a 3,000-foot! 
tain peak northwest of ™ 
occupied Castelpoggio, ws 
and 92nd Division units, + 
west and slightly south of CS 
cut the Carrara-AvenzZa © 
which runs southwest from 
to a junction with Route |. 

West of Route 1, other & 
of the 92nd were repo ' 
100 yards of Marina di © o 
littlé more than three miles 
coast from Marina di Mas 

alana 


General’s Son Di 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, 4 
—News was received ery 
the death of Cpl. Towne), ¢ 
hull Crittenberger, S0M 97 np 
Willis D. Crittenberser, ©-. g 
ing General of IV Corpé 
tenberger, who was 4 trl 
in the 745th Tank Ba 
tached to the Ist D! 





killed in action in German’: 
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NOW, WHERE DID ¥ 
HE DISAPPEAR TO ? 
DAISY, YOU'LL HAVE 


See 






































SH-H-H- QUIET! * 
I DONT WANT 
BLONDIE TO } 


















































— Powe 


A few of the battle photographs 

of our Navy in action, recently 

on exhibition at New York City’s 
Museum of Modern Art. 





This photo of three Merines, after 48 hours of bitter fighting on 
Eniwetok, has become one of the most famous of the war. 


< 8 
a 


These men are engrossed in a rip-roaring air battle. The deafening ~ * In the wreckage’ of an American naval craft after an engagement wit 


fire of their own anti-aircraft guns mekes them hold their ears. the enemy was this Coast Guardsman, killed at his battle station 





Cept. Stuert H. Ingersoll (left), skipper of @ carrier 
in femed Tesk Force 58, sweets out the return of 
his bomber pilots in an operetion over Tinion. 


the decks for knee ection. This is hew they start the dey right on « flattop ef sec. 
« Helicat hes been shoved aside while the broad flight deck is transformed inte 
en exercise field for the men. The pushups ceme leter. 


“Nission completed, oll returning safely te bese,” 
the redio announces. The skipper and some of his 
fighter pilots lean back and relax contentedly. 
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By Pfe. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


ACROSS 
opean mountain 


ge. 
pharp-bladed tool. 
Dark-skinned. 
Blockade. 
lative of India. 
Claim the R 
Hurries, ope 
Oyous season. 
peat, 


Xude. 
tevishness 
Mployer. 
hddies, 
ig-like part 
Mament 
bel. 
O$ . 
wropean cuckoo. 
: me of chance. 
~ of basket fiber. 
avy jackets. 
~~ black snake. 
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ec 


49 
51 
52 
54 
55 


Change of position. 
Waste time in trifling. 
Inseribe. 

Anger. 

Choice part. 

Seed container. 
Lowest point of high 
tide. 

Private retréat. 
Wines (French). 
Winged mammal. 
Auricular. 

Poor neighborhood. 
Loud report. 

—— Mater: 

Step. 

Nomadic. 

More sincere. 
Individuals. 
Outstanding. 

Like better. 

Suffix denoting agent 
(pl.). 

The cow. 

Sea. 

Lace. 

Cook in grease. 
Imagine. 

Ciement. 

Sea eagles. 
Literary scraps. 
Pole. 

One who cherishes. 
Hind part. 

Before (prefix). 
Small bundle. 

Part of a church. 
Bones of the ear. 
Listless. 
Exhortation. 
Climbs. 

Where men are men. 
Network. 


centaur unre 


11 
12 
14 


15 
17 


DOWN 


Beards of grain. 
Boy. 

Scheme. 

Obese. 
Tremulous. 
Conducts. 
English letter. 
Exclamation. 
Drown. 
Beige-colored. 
Tints. 
Bohemian religious re- 
former. 
Mitigation. 
Public vehicle. 


18 Kind. 


19 
21 
22 
23 


Put. 

Saw. 

Indian princess. 
Light slaps. 
Consumes. 
Pastoral. 

Leopard (arch.). 
Raids. ‘ 
Moving smoothly. 
Weed. 

Acquire knowledge. 
Native metal. 
Man’s name. 
Sends forth. 

Not many. 

In the middle of. 
Heart. 

Level. 

Roman date. 
Fame. 

The Orient. 

Lake in Japan 
Scraped linen. 


57 Armed band. 

58 Aquatic mammal. 
59 Clock faces. 

63 Deceive. 


64 Mohammedan noble. 


65 Linger. 

67 One hundred four. 

69 Acacia. 

70 Pennant. 

71 Part of “to be.” 

73 Kind of riddle. 
Fastidious. 


Compass point (abbr.). 
Genuine. 
Tendency 
Soak. 
Pastry. 
Masts. 
Concerning 
flow. 
Disease preventivcs. 
Unity. 

At present. ' 
Language, 


ebb and 


94 


95 

96 
100 
101 
102 
104 
106 


109 
111 


Greek goddess of dis- 
cord. 

Begin again. 
Mother-of-pear!. 
Jeer at. 

To shun (areh.) 
Colors. 

Sty. 

Barrier across a 
stream. 

Speck. 

And not 





= 
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THE TRANSPORTS CAME IN WHAT ABOUT THE 
LOADED WITH GASOLINE !OUR \TRANSMITTER, 
FIGHTERS WILL COVER THIS 
FIELD WHILE THE GUERRILLAS 
ARE BEING FLOWN OUT...THEN 
iTS EACH TRANSPORT PILOT 
FOR HIMSELF... 








T 
HIS PRISON Wi 
BY JAP INFANTRY... 


WE'LL SET IT TO CONTINUE SENDING 
OUT A BEAM FOR THE TASK FORCE, 
RIG A TIME BOMB TO THE EQUIPMENT, 
SEAL THE CAVE ITS IN—AND HOPE ALOT 
OF JAPS ARE NOSING AROUND WHEN 
IT BLOWS... 


«AS THE DRAGON LADYS GUERRILLAS STUBBORNLY 


GIVE GROUND To THE JAPANESE ATTACK, 


THE 8IG 


TRANSPORTS ARE LOADED AND SENT ROARING AWAY. 


L CAN HEAR FIGHTERS THE DRAGON 
UP THERE — AND TRANSPORTS \ LADY DID 
TAKING OFF...THEY NEED | WHAT SHE 
ME NOW —AND HERE I AM, | THOUGHT 

THANKS To YOUR 6095... / BEST, TERRY! 


LISTEN... HEAR THAT 
HIGH-PITCHED ROARS 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 


HU SHEE UNCLE SAM DIDN’T 

wiTH Hy ! An 

THAT IS A | HER AS A FIGHTER PILOT... 
CO-PIID 

WHO USED TO BE A FIGHTER, wi 

HAVE TO FLY TERRYS AIRPLANE! 


Lievr. CHARLES AND THE KEW MAN IN TeeRys 
AIZPLANE TAKE TOP COVER, WHILE CAPTAIN 
TUMBLIN AND ENSIGN SUNDAY HARASS THE 





ENEMY AROUND THE AIRSTRIP PERIMETER, 


HU SHEE, THE 
DRAGON LADY WILL 
THINK THE JAPS GOT 
US, WHEN SHE LEARNS 

THAT CAVE I WAS IN 
1S WITHIN THE ENEMY 
NES 


SNAKE, THIS IS 

HOTSHOT, UPSTAIRS... 

I S€E EXHAUST FLAMES 

IN THE WEST...MAY BE 

Jars! HEADS uP!... 

GOOD HUNTING, MON 
CAPITAINE... OUT 





A SMALL FORTUNE EDUCATING 





the Bible cx 
surance, wel 
cans everyw 
this afternc 


